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THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


We have thought it would be timely to translate for the Metropolitan the fol- 
lowing article from the Civiltaé Cattolica, which has since published two others on 
theame subject. It is already sufficiently known to our readers that the Civilta 
Cattolica is a semi-monthly periodical published at Rome by Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, mostly connected with the Roman College, and who rank among the 
most eminent men and most distinguished and influential publicists of Europe. 
The aim of the Civilta, as its name denotes, is to treat of the Catholic Civilization, 
or, in a word, of all those topics where Religion, and eminently, sovereignly, the 
Catholic Religion, is connected with the temporal civilization of nations, as the 
generative, vivific, shaping and controlling principle and law of their institutions, 
literature, manners, education, amusements and industry. Its very object is to 
combat those false ideas in regard to secular, social and political affairs, which are 
the misery of Italy in particular, and which, every where diffused by a dangerous 
propaganda, threaten the Church as well as the State with subversion. It combats 
them by unceasingly upholding and promulgating just and comprehensive ideas, 
truly philosophical at the same time that they are religious, and in discussing which 
the conductors of the Civilta strive to render evident the true connection between 
Religion and Philosophy, between the Church and the State. It was established 
with this very view, at the suggestion of the Holy Father, after his return to Rome 
from his sad but glorious exile, and its lucubrations possess a peculiar value, and 
we may even say, authority, because they may be considered as expressing those 
views which the Holy See, or at least the Court of Rome, favors and applauds ; 
and on the particular subject of this article, the Civilta itself plainly intimates, that 
its course has been conformed to the inspirations and high prudence of the Vatican. 
The view it advocates is resnarkable for its moderation ; and so skilfully is it pre- 
sented as to conciliate almost all shades of opinion (at least among Catholics), without 
compromising one jot of principle; while, as with all that proceeds from the Civilta 
Cattolica, it generously rises above the sphere of mere politics, to the lofty one of 
Providence and of the universal justice that really presides over human affairs. It 
is more for the sake of its principles than of its conclusions (just as we deem them) 
that we translate and publish it. Those, indeed, who are curious to know the dis- 
tinctive principles of so eminent a periodical, and its manner of discussing them, 
will find both in this article sufficiently indicated. 
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The War in the East. 


THE WAR OF THE EAST. 


Some have wondered to see the impartiality, and as it were indifference, with 
which the Civilta Cattolica has hitherto treated the formidable question that agitates 
so deeply the civilized world. To tell the truth, the dubious oscillation of even the 
wisest and most Catholic periodicals would suffice to justify us, certain indication 


as it is, of grave reasons pro and con. And to this respect which we profes 


towards our colleagues in the strife of journalism, an additional weight is derived from 
our programme, of not taking sides for political interests, and from the atmosphere 
whence we write, so much the more tranquil as that rock is more sublime whence 
the Vatican immovably regards the raging of political storms, and as that charity is 
more universal with which It embraces or invites ail the nations within the only 
fold, under the only shepherd. 

Nevertheless, since complying with the desire of whoever wonders at the im- 
partiality with which we have hitherto endeavored to write, may place in a clear 
light the social principles which are ventured in these tempests,— that most 
weighty object for which our periodical labors, —we think we ought to assume 
the task of manifesting the intrinsic cause of our past indifference, by pointing out 
what is the spirit of the movement involved in this grand drama, and what are the 
elements of right which are controverted in it, and what the hopes, which, from 
the shores of the future, invite us to hasten their fulfilment with our wishes or 
our aid. 


Articre I.— The Spirit that is Warring. 


Do you know, then, what in our eyes is the motive principle of the present war, 
and so the reason of that impartiality or indifference with which we have described 
its vicissitudes? Let us leave out of view for a moment the treaties, the rights, the 
passions and other historical elements; let us equally put aside the part which the 
Western Powers are taking in the struggle ;— the mover of the war between the 
Turks and Russians is, in our point of view, the Revolution, namely, that spirit, 
essentially heterodox, which freeing from the laws of the Creator man who essen- 
tially depends upon them, produces in modern society the subversion of all order. 
This order for man is naturally two-fold, according as he is considered in his body 
bound up in relations with the visible universe, or in his spirit placed in relation 
with the universal society of intelligences. To secure the social order of man in 
the visible world is the direct aim of the temporal authority ; to secure it in the 
moral world, of the spiritual authority : and so, whichever of these two authorities 
is impugned, the spiritual authority by schism, or the temporal authority by rebel- 
lion, the element of disorder is introduced into the world. 

Observe, moreover, that as the two substances of which man is composed, are 
reduced in him to a concrete unity through the subordination of the body to the 
spirit, nor without such unity and subordination could man either be, or be cot- 
ceived; so the two orders, beeoming necessarily incarnate in a multitude of the 
same human persons, ought to be reduced to a compound and united order by 
means of that subordination of force to justice, without which the external order 
would be a word devoid of sense, contradictory and incomprehensible. Whence 
you perceive that it is equally a principle of disorder to deny the subordination of 
the multitude to the ruler, and to deny that of the ruler to justice. Which justice, 
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being among Christians indefectibly joined with the teachings of the Church, the 
Ruler’s independence of the Church, is, in the Christian world (and that is to say, 
in the civilized world, in the only ordered world that can exist at present, since the 
God-Man has spoken), an element of disorder, like the subject’s independence of 


’ the ruler. 


From these two conceptions of order and subordination it is easy to comprehend 
our preceding assertion “ that the mover of the war in both the contending hosts is 
the principle of social disorder, the Revolution :’’ it being easy to prove, that on one 
side combats a temporal power which has freed itself from the authority of the 
Church, on the other a multitude which has rebelled against the authority of the 
tuler: on this side the brutality of the Koran, the rebellion of the demagogy or 
political anarchy ; on that, the rebellion of the particular church against the Uni- 
versal, the disorder of the State independent of the eternal justice interpreted by the 
Chureh.* 

Which double independence, being, as you well know, the fundamental error 
of the Protestantism of our day, as embraced either by the lawless multitudes, or 
by a temporal power that will not recognize a moral limit, you will comprehend 
that on the Danube are combating in a civil war, so to speak, the two sister inde- 
pendencies, both daughters of Protestantism, and personified in the two contend- 

And with regard to the Ottoman side, if indeed, as we shall observe, its forms 
and spirit are modified to-day, still there is no one who is ignorant what hopes it 
has nourished in the beginning from the assistance of the demagogy, to which the 
Sultan so courteously gave asylum in 1848 and 49. Bem and the other Hungarian 
and Polish refugees, who taking the turban renounced the cross; Kossuth, who, 
saved by Turkey, was enabled to take refuge in England and the United States; 
ought naturally to excite the sympathies of their brethren and friends in favor of 
their liberator, the Porte. In fact, the Minister of the United States at Constanti- 
nople in presenting, a few months since, his credentials to the Sultan, pronounced 
a discourse which well shows what a reputation of liberalism the Sultan has ac- 
quired in the model-Republic. The ambassador congratulated himself on the 
analogy of sentiments between the two nations who gave asylum to political refugees : 
whence, thanks, he said, to the magnanimous conduct of your Majesty, the devoted 
exiles of liberty found on these shores an assured peace. 

Nor ought this to excite wonder in any one who is acquainted with the present 
condition of the Byzantine government, widely diverse from that which the spirit 
of the Koran had formed, a spirit essentially despotic inasmuch, as Guizot remarks, 
it interpenetrates inseparably the spiritual with the temporal, placing the first in 


* In these expressions of the Civiltd we find the doctrine most exactly stated, for which 
the advocates of the so-called Indirect Temporal Power appear to us to mean to contend, 
but which would be contended for with equal fervor by their adversaries. When you 
have said that it is a disorder for the State to make herself independent of the eternal 
justice interpreted by the Church, you have not said that if she makes herself so, her own 
legitimacy is at an end, or that it is in the power of the Church to suspend or remove 
herauthority. The latter inference (we say it not to controvert any one else, but simply 
to define our own position) is what we do not admit. The State of Massachusetts, e. g., 
makes herself independent of the eternal justice interpreted by the Church, in authorizing 
divorce a vinculo between Christians; it is a disorder, but it does not free her Catholic 
Citizens from their allegiance, nor is it therefore necessarily competent to the Church, 
we contend, on that account to abolish her jurisdiction. 
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the dependence of the second, by means of that inexorable sword to which the 
apostolate of Islamism was.confided. Under such inspirations the Sultan ought 
to be essentially opposed to the demagogy of Europe, not less than the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. But what remains of the Koran at this hour in the Byzantine 


seraglio, from the dissoluteness of the harem down? The poor Sultan travels for 7 


a long time, against the wish of his subjects, in a path of European popularity, of 
mussulman unpopularity, a path travelled by him either through deception or ne- 
cessity under the direction of the philanthropic philosophism, pledged to give us 
the spectacle of a semi-barbarous society, civilized without the Gospel and without 
God by the magical voice of philanthropy. 

“People will not comprehend at the present day,” says in substance the illus 
trious Le Normant, “ that the Catholic Gospel is alike necessary to the salvation 
of man and to the civilizing of nations. In the last century the voluptuous Epi- 
cureans envied the Turks the dissolute softness of their harems. To-day itis 
philosophy which rushes to Turkey to offer the Ottomans, in hatred of Christianity, 
a regeneration of which they do not comprehend a syllable, and to take their 
measure, in spite of themselves, for the European civilization, as for the scantier 
habit which they now wear as a sign of their being linked to the universal system 
of Europe. But be the zeal of the masters what it may; the scholars are so ilk 
disposed that they learn nothing; and the indigested lessons lie heavy in their 
stomach without their being able either to reject or to assimilate them.” 

The spirit, therefore, of the Turkish government is quite different henceforth 
from the spirit of Islamism and of the Caliphs. Half-overpowered by a bastard 
civilization which is neither Gospel nor Koran, the Sultan might well stamp on 
his coinage Emperor by the grace of the Princes of Europe. The remains of mus 
sulman fanaticism which seems at this day the last cry of that despairing Argante, 
who' 

Bestemmiava morendo e non languia;* 


that fanatical enthusiasm is, as you well know, a pious fervor of the vulgar and 
ignorant Islam, it is not the mover of the political counsels and of the warlike un- 
dertakings of the Porte. The Divan felt its own weakness at the menaced danger, 
and at first associated in its defence all the refuse of the civilized world, all those 
sectaries who deceived in their hopes of a political confusion, sought in this war 
new opportunities of pillage and of bloodshed: and this is the reason why by 
several Catholic journals, such as the Bilancia, the Wolkshalle, the Turkish army 
was regarded as sustaining the demagogy, and as threatening the universal subversion 
of legitimate governments : —‘‘ the Turkish army,” says the Bilancia of Oct. 27, 
1853, “is entirely directed by European officers, and by refugees who fled from the 
vengeance of the laws in their respective countries in consequence of the revolution 
of 1848. The most turbulent portion of this emigration is collected on the banks 


* Moriva Argante e tal moria qual visse; 
Bestemmiava morendo e non languia: 
Superbi, formidabili, feroci 
Gli ultimi moti fur, 1’ ultime voci. 
Tasso. Ger. lib. 
Argante died and died as he had lived, 
He cursed in dying and he never sighed; 
Proud, formidable, fierce, were seen and heard 
Each dying movement, each expiring word. 
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of the Danube, &e.”? Turkey here truly represented, at the beginning of the con- 
test, the heterodox principle of demagogical disorder, although its own people is 
any thing but Protestant, as Russia represents the despotic heterodoxy, although the 
Muscovite nation, too, is any thing but Protestant. 

This second assertion of ours, however, requires further elucidation, rationally 
and historically ; the heterodox spirit engrafted in the Russian movement being far 
less evident, than is the affluence of the outlaws of all Europe to the camp of the 
Sultan. In the latter case the facts speak aloud; diplomacy and the reforms of the 


. Koran produce notorious and solemn acts in confirmation. In Russia, on the 


contrary, the professions of faith are any thing but Lutheran; quite other than 
rationalistic, apparently, are the proceedings of the government, which seems 
rather to support itself upon the ancient faith and religious enthusiasm of the so- 
called Orthodox Church. 

To vindicate, then, our assertions from the appearance of paradox, we beg you 
to bear in mind, that the rationalism and the independence of modern heterodoxy 
have now penetrated, although in different degrees, all the nations of the earth; as 
is shown by the movements which are every where fermenting, even in those 
almost inaccessible regions of the Celestial Empire. What wonder that they have 
found their way into those so much nearer and so much more easy of access, as are 
Muscovy and Turkey. Observe that these doctrines present themselves under two 
diverse but sister forms — the theory and the practice — one of which cannot long 
be the guest of a people, without preparing it for the friendly reception of the 
other ; since, if the doctrine be introduced under the form of its practice, a specula- 
tive theory becomes necessary to justify it before the conscience; if, on the other 
hand, the theory precedes, the practice becomes necessary to give it that body, that 
reality, for which all theories naturally sigh. With these premises it will be easy 
to comprehend that Russia is at this moment a true personification of Protestantism 
under the despotic form, notwithstanding her shows and protestations of ancient 
faith and of severe orthodoxy; and that, whether you regard the spirit whence the 
Russo-Greek schism originated, or the changes it underwent under the Reformer 
who introduced into it the European civilization, or the actual state, to which suc- 
cessive developments have conducted it. 

The origin of that schism is known to all: the rebellion of Photius and Ceru- 
larius was substantially the same as that of Luther and his followers: except that 
these last pronounced aloud the formula of the independence which they put in 
practice, while the former desired only to reduce it to practice as regarded them- 
selves, maintaining for others the principle of submission and dependence. But 
is it in the power of man to violate the logic of the multitude? Will he long be 
believed who gives the precept of obedience in the very act of disobeying? Every 
one sees that the Lutheran principle was already implied in the Photian rebellion’: 
and consequently, that if the people had been enlightened by instruction, and ideas 
had been free to develop, the Greeks would long since have protested against their 
patriarchs, and perhaps against all tradition and all Scripture; precisely as it has 
happened in the Hellenic Church, as soon as it had the so-called liberty of thought 
incorporated in a free press, which forthwith produced in its bosom that rationalism 


. of which we find it accused by Patterson. 


As, however, on the contrary, the proud patriarchs, to maintain their usurped 
elevation, supported themselves by the sword of Cesar, they succeeded in repress- 
ing the consequences of their rebellion by chaining down the faithful. But by the 
very fact they found themselves dependent upon Cesar: and when the schism 
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passed from Byzantium to Moscow, that see no less than this, felt the necessity of 
resting upon the lay Prince, who thus obtained practically the superiority over the 
ecclesiastical power, in spite of the theory by which he was obliged to revere it, 
Just punishment of their rebellion, by which there came to be authenticated in the 
Czar that anti-christian despotism which withdraws the Ruler from obedience to 
the eternal laws of justice and truth; it being the same thing for a fallible man to 
say, “ There is no other justice or truth but that which I judge to be such,” and 
to say, “I am superior to every eternal law of truth and justice.”? This servility 
of the clergy was reproved in the Czar Ivan I, by the generous King Stephen 
Batori, who wrote to that prince from Wilna, “ Hear what has been preached in 
the churches and erected into a dogma!— Holy and sacred is the will of the Czar! 
And priests, either prompted by flattery or by fear, have dared to proclaim this 
doctrine in the sight of God.””— The Church, you see, was enslaved in fact. 
But the practice, we have already said, quickly calls in her sister theory ; the 
fact wishes to be legitimated by the right; and the right soon obeyed the call, 
when that call came from the potent voice of Peter I, who was, you know, the 
Reformer of the Muscovites, and who, to overcome the opposition of his recalci- 


trant clergy, the superiority of the laity over the Church having been established | 


as a law, by the erection of a synod after the fashion of the Calvinists, could 
afterwards by favor of this synod transfuse the principle into the whole multitude* 

See then the rebellion of the temporal power against the spiritual, added to the 
rebellion of the schism against the Roman Church, and both solemnly authenti 
cated by the laws and by the new institution: it remained only to penetrate the 
spirit of Russia with this rebellion; and as regards the reforming Peter I, history 
sufficiently informs us, that the Protestant temper inspired by Lefort was confirmed 
by his travels, principally in Holland, was exalted by his despotic authority and 
pushed to its extreme by the perspicacity of his mind, so that in a short time he 
became a perfect libertine, a derider of every thing that is most sacred in religion. 
The spirit of the first Reformer went on developing itself successively in the lay 
society ; and as the philosophism of Voltaire is a development of the Protestant 
spirit, this too displayed itself in Russia in the court of Catharine II, almost at the 
same time as in the Tuileries; so that the Russian policy was governed from that 
time forward by the same spirit which agitates the whole European society, it not 
being possible for a prince, let him be personally ever so pious, to withdraw him- 
self from the influence of the atmosphere in which he lives, and of the officials, 
of whose arm he makes use in his government. And these influences exercised, 
they say, upon the reigning Emperor, a decisively Protestant action from his in- 
fancy, passed under the nurture of the baroness, now Princess Lieven, a Lutheran, 
who could not naturally inspire him with other sentiments. Add his marriage 
with a Prussian princess, that must have confirmed the sentiments instilled by 
education, until the revolutions of 1848 made the Sovereign of Russia understand 
the analogy between the independence of Protestantism and the rebellion of dema- 
gogism. His aversion for the last seems, they say, to have rebounded upon the 
Protestant inspirations, and to have turned the Emperor Nicholas towards senti- 
ments more conformable to Russian orthodoxy. And even in the rest of that court 


*«* He causes this supreme chief of the hierarchy (the Patriarch of Moscow) to be 
replaced by a synod which trembles in receiving his orders: so that Peter commands at 
once soldiers, civil functionaries and priests; he accumulates all the powers in his own 
hands.” Sait Prosper Aine. History of Russia and Poland. 
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the unbelief is not so universal and omnipotent to-day as it was in the court of 
Catherine, and there are found in it high personages endued with sincere senti- 
ments of religion. But precisely because they are more conscientious, these are 
the very persons with whom the superiority of the laic over the ecclesiastical power 
has the greatest need to take an absolutely dogmatical form in order to justify the 
practice already introduced ; whence it happens, says the Revue des deux mondes, 
«that the school which formerly took for its leader the Count de Maistre in his 
book du Pape, has come down little by little, by a sort of national logic, to find 
out that the true Pope is the Czar.” 

And such in fact is the formula which guides in Russia all those yet Christian 
souls which have been able to withdraw themselves from Voltairianism and Ra- 
tionalism ; in the journey of Nicolas to Rome they saw, says the Revue, a new 
Charlemagne: but who, differing from the former, in bringing to Rome material 
succor, brought with it the authentic consecration of the Papal authority : it is he 
who comes to consecrate the Papacy. 

So true it is that all those who surround the Russian autocrat ought to inspire 
him perpetually with that sentiment which may be called the fundamental disorder 
of Rulers (independence of the Church), as the demagogues of the West inspire 
the multitude with the fundamental principle of social disorder (the independence 
of the subject towards Authority).* 

To this spirit of the rulers of the lay society there ought to be an element of 
opposition in the clergy, to whom the incredulity or arrogance of the aristocracy 
leaves the necessary influences over the common people, confident as they are of 
keeping it a docile and servile instrument of the government. But what? The 
clergy itself (besides that it is miserably fallen in opinion by its immorality), ac- 
cording to the testimony of a man who knew the society of St. Petersburg 
thoroughly, drinks down Calvinism by full draughts. 

We shall not follow Count de Maistre in the proof of his proposition, this 
quotation sufficing to show how the doctrines of Protestantism go on developing in 
that country, both in the nobility and the clergy, in support of the practical inde- 
pendence of the particular Church on the Universal, and of the lay power in re- 
gard to the ecclesiastical. This is not saying that the heterodox dogma has already 
arrived in Russia as in Athens, at a complete self-explanation, to which it will 
hever attain in St. Petersburg so long as the Autocrat, preserving entire control 
over the spiritual, shall perceive how important it is for his interest to maintain in 
theory the dogma of Authority, of which he enjoys all the fruits for his own profit. 
But directly that the light of an instruction less restricted by the government shall 
succeed in making its way among the people, these germs must produce their 
natural fruit. 

In fact, liberalism, if we may believe the Revue des deux mondes, goes on un- 
folding itself under the color of nationality among the learned and the poets of 
Russia; who, discussing or chanting the primitive institutions of the Sclaves, en- 
deavor to awaken in the people democratic recollections far trom acceptable to the 
autocratic absolutism. Slow, certainly, will be the fermentation of these seeds of 
independence: but, “‘ meanwhile,” nobly writes that illustrious thinker, the Count 
Avogadro della Motta, — “ meanwhile is actually and secretly increasing another 
socialism, which also desires to make over the world in its own fashion, and this 


*Thus the first step of Kossuth, on landing on our shores, was to appeal from the 
government of the United States to the people. 
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is panslavism, or the idea of uniting in a single social body, religious and political, 
the whole Slavonic race, in order to render it politically predominant . . . . there 
is a democratic panslavism, but in the midst of populations so rude and unculti- 
vated, subtile speculations upon democratic liberty and the unity of race cannot 
hope to find a large audience. If any one idea of those now promulgated by the 
demagogues can reach the mind of the common people which is there bowed un- 
der the empire of religion and of the Cesarean autocracy, it is solely the idea of 
nationality and of conquest; for the multitude in Russia there cannot be any per- 
suasive socialism but the aggrandizement of the empire, or any communism but 
that of military booty ; the government knows how to avail itself of these tenden- 
cies for its own profit, and while it unceasingly combats the democratic foe, has 
for a long time been organizing an imperial panslavism, and properly Russian, 
which is formidable in a far different sense from the former.* 

See then how the Photian rebellion, big with the heterodox independence, 
caused the latter to spring up under the form of lay despotism on the throne of the 
Czar; this independence of fact translated itself into organization of the State and 
legal slavery of the Church; the legal slavery penetrated into minds more or less 
imbued with Calvinistic or Lutheran ideas, and formed the national spirit to the 
adoration of Cesar, in whose hands henceforth is placed that omnipotence over 
faith, over discipline, which was conceded by Grotius and by all Protestant pub- 
licists to the supreme ruler. We trust thus to have placed in the light of full evi- 
dence our second assertion, that the Russian side there upon the Danube, is a 
personification of the principle of disorder, or, of independence applied to a par- 
ticular Church rebelling against the Universal, and to the lay power self-emanci- 
pated from the dominion of objective justice and from the Church, by making 
subjective in a laic, truth, justice and religion. 

This does not forbid that the personal rectitude of the Czar has been able to pre- 
sent itself for a long time to Europe as a support of social order. Every one sees 
that personal character may offer here, too, practical exceptions to disappoint our 
theories, as in spite of the Koran we have formerly seen the Arabs become learned, 


*Thus writes that profound philosopher (Della Motta) and proceeds further to de- 
monstrate how this Slavonic sqcialism is propagated by the Russian government among 
the Sclave subjects of the neighboring powers, accustoming them to regard the Czar as 
the centre of their religion and the hope of their entire political existence. But why, 
some one of our readers will perhaps ask, why call by the name of socialism this re- 
union of the Slavonic nations under a head hostile to socialism? The answer cannot 
be difficult or involved, if the reader only calls to mind (says the Civilta) what we 
have on so many occasions explained, enforced and inculcated: — that a true socialism 
is that unlimited centralization, by which from the epoch of the first French revolution 
many of the governments of Europe, having confiscated to the advantage of the State- 
God all the living forces of the nation, its riches by imports, its labor by the conscrip- 
tion, its intellect by the monopoly of instruction, &c., have concentrated in their own 
hands every material and moral treasure, arrogating to themselves the office of dividing 
it afterwards, according to their own equitable decision, among the citizens. Pre-suppos- 
ing this idea of despotic socialism, where shall we ever find it more fully incarnate in 
fact, than in that government, where despotism has reduced every thing to a military 
form, not the temporal only, but the spiritual, concentrating in fine the very consciences 
of men in the conscience of the Supreme Autocrat, and guiding them all by means of a 
clergy whose servility has reduced the very sacrament of penance to a tool of the 
police? 
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the Caliphs play the part of Mecenases, and in spite of logic may see every day a 
misbeliever upright and a Catholic immoral. What marvel that in Russia good 
princes have been clement and gracious in spite of the legal despotism, defenders 
of the Pope despite the rebellion of the schism, supporters of order despite the 
principle of disorder ? 

But to fortify them in discharging this last function, necessarily concurred the 
fact that monarchy has in itself a spontaneous tendency to order, whenever interest 
does not draw it into excesses. In the present case, the material tendencies of in- 
terest itself were towards order, from the moment when the spirit of anarchy, the 
heterodox opposite of despotism, assumed in Western Europe those gigantic di- 
mensions which actually represented in communism, form at the present hour the 
terror of society. Russia felt from that moment that the war was hers: and as 
always uses to happen in civil wars and fraternal discords, the despotic heterodoxy 
was the bitterest enemy of the demagogical heterodoxy: and since in Russia, to 
the highest degree of despotism is united the greatest amount of material force, she 
found herself naturally at the head of that which was called the party of order, 
because it believed it was combatting in favor of the element of authority. 

But suppose for a moment that every personal corrective is removed; suppose 
that the same interest which took the semblance of order, should need the aid of a 
rebellion; and nothing will be opposed in the way of principles to prevent Russia 
from becoming the propagator of popular insurrections in a hostile country, or from 
accepting as an auxiliary and an ally that demagogism which she before perse- 
cuted as a hostile conspiracy. 

This is why no European publicist thinks improbable at this moment (be it true 
or false, matters not) the charge brought by certain journals against Russia, that 
by her gold and her emissaries she is the mover of the insurrection among the 
Epirots and Kophts, and consequently an accomplice of those seditious sectaries, 
whose villainous breath is never wanting at the outburst of these storms. Such an 
imputation would pass for incredible, if Russia really represented in the eyes of 
politicians the principle of order. On the contrary, they evidently regard her as 
the possible accomplice of such a revolt. Russia, then, represents in their eyes 
quite another principle, the principle of interest, or of the reason of State, or of 
enmity to the Papacy, which is all one ; that principle which is never scrupulous 
about means when it is a question of acquiring greatness and power: that princi- 
ple by which each potentate says, “All is lawful for the good of the State; and J 
am the State.”’ It is this principle which produces such a sympathy between des- 
potism and demagogism, rebels as they both are against the Church: and Russia 
herself is aware of this secret affinity between the autocracy of schism and the 
demagogic impiety: and while in Greece she enrolls auxiliaries for her warfare on 
land, for her naval warfare whither do you think she confidently goes to seek 
them? In the bosom of the Model-Republic,* in the United States of America. 
Nor will that band of heroes who have escaped the armies of France, the gallies, 


*The Model-Liberty is the expression of the Civilta. We have used the more familiar 
expression, though it is less exact; for the Civiltd does not mean to sneer at the Repub- 
lican form of government, or to deny that that of the United States may be considered 
asa very good model of one, but at the assumption of the European liberals that no people 
can possess liberty without one similar to it, or rather without such an insubordination 
of the people as, even in America, through the prevalence of false doctrines, has nearly 
neutralized our excellent constitution. 
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the scaffold, show itself averse to accepting the gold of the Cossacks, after having 
consumed in debauchery, not to say the gold and silver, but even the copper of the 
Roman princes. So more than one among the anarchical journals of Switzerland 
has undertaken to patronize the cause of Russia, well comprehending that between 
religious and political rebellion there exists an intimate sympathy and connection 
of interests. 

Russia, therefore, despotic as Turkey by her principles, recurs like her to the 
demagogic arms. On both sides aid is sought of the sectaries of revolt, on both 
sides are stirred up political revolutions, by both sides ruin is prepared for the 
Church, by schism if the Russian side should conquer, or by a universal over. 
turning if the demagogy triumph. 

What wonder that Catholic journalism either does not take sides with either of 
the contending parties, as precisely happens with our periodical, or is divided be 
tween them, some seeing a peril where the others behold a hope ? 

What wonder that the trooping thither of the demagogists makes one side fear 
the victory of the Turk; and that the astute, enraged, and inexorable war of the 
schism upon the Catholics, renders the other fearful of the success of Russia? 

Were it not that the Porte, separating itself henceforth from the interests of the 
anarchical faction, seems to seek a better support in the validity of its own right 
and in the arms of the Western Powers. And this is why the indifference of 
Catholics is about to cease, and these Powers enter, as if in spite of themselves, into 
this conflict, —shunned by them for a long time with a firm neutrality ,— in order 
to assure to the Turk the faith of treaties, to Europe its political equilibrium, to the 
Catholics their ancient right, as regards the Holy Places: and so with regard to 
those Powers also, we must now give a brief attention to the spirit which appears 
to be incorporated in their movement. 

What, then, in such a state of affairs, is the Providential position of these Powers, 
in the eyes of a Catholic philosophy? We speak, you observe, of the providential 
position preordained by the decrees which govern the destinies of the human race 
without men being aware of them; not wishing to penetrate the intentions of the 
Cabinets, and much less the consciences of diplomatists, and admitting even in the 
Cabinets of Catholic Princes, even in that which most vaunts among diplomatists its 
justice, loyalty and religion, the possibility of a game of interests and passions 
which are far from Catholic. Human frailty, human malice, we know very well, 
penetrate every where: but every where Providence knows how to use them as 
the instrument of its designs for the triumph of that principle which it desires 
to promulgate more solemnly and to cause to reign upon earth. 

This is the sense in which we now seek for the principle providentially repre- 
sented by the Western Powers, represented willingly, with indifference to it, or 
even against their will; and we answer that they represent precisely the Catholic 
principle, which we shall be able to reduce to its supreme universality, in a formula 
contrary to the Protestant formula, by saying that it is the superiority of right over 
force, of the Church or of the spirit over the matter, of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral, of God over humanity. j 

Nor let it seem strange to you that we should suppose a principle to be prov 
dentially defended by a potentate, while his agents are personally either indifferent 
or hostile to it. L’homme s’agite et Dieu le mene, says the old French proverb, analo- 
gous to our Man proposes and God disposes. And how does Providence contrive to dis- 
pose otherwise of what man proposes, respecting the while his free will? It has many 
means at its disposal, being able to move him, both instinctively by the efficacy of 
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grace, and morally by the evidence of duty, and materially by the mechanical 
forces of nature. Many times, also, it avails itself of interest, now private, now 
public, by which instrumentality we saw it in the beginning of this century twice 
unite the bern defenders of schism and of heresy in re-erecting the throne of the 
Vatican, replacing upon it the successor of Peter and restoring his kingdom and 
sceptre. What in that occasion did those potentates represent, granting that in 
their persons they were either schismatical, or heretical or misbelieving? No one 
will deny that they represented, without knowing or wishing it, the principle of 
legitimate authority in the two-fold order, temporal and spiritual. 

Now in this sense we say that this same princ'ple of order, the Western Powers, 
willingly or unwillingly, are led to represent. 

And precisely to render this representation confided to them by Heaven more 
visible, Providence seems to have directed all the preliminary steps by which it 
guided the three Western Powers to interpose in this great battlefield: and the 
first was that question of the Holy Places, where France, though sustained by right 
and incited by the fervent Catholics, contained herself notwithstanding with such 
reserve, that it appeared to some, and they said it openly, more than prudence, weak- 
ness; but which, were it the one or the other, in the hand of Providence wonder- 
fully served to justify the future war by the preceding mildness. To the discretion 
of Napoleon a lively contrast was offered in Constantinople by the haughtiness of 
Menschikoff, opportunely disclaimed at St. Petersburgh by Nesselrode, in order that, 
disapproved by its very author, might stand forth in brighter colors the overbearing 
pride of the powerful who made these demands, and the right of the weak who 
resisted them. But right and force were yet combatting in Constantinople, and 
now the latter seized its thunders by the passage of the Pruth. To the invasion of 
the Principalities the West answered by the mission of the fleet; to the disaster of 
Sinope, by the invasion of the Black Sea; to the imperious declarations of Russia, 
always by new protocols and conciliatory propositions; to the last rejection of 
these, by that letter of Napoleon which repeated to the Czar: “‘ The Empire is peace, 
and upon you will fall all the guilt of war.’ — Tolerance of an unjust invasion, 
reverence for the inviolability of treaties, a spirit of conciliation to pacify the dispu- 
tants, respect for human life and for the peace of society, such are the sentiments, 
surely most worthy of the Catholic spirit, which appear in all the steps of the 
Western diplomacy. 

Were we wrong to say it was the Providential mission of these Powers to repre- 
sent the Catholic principle in the strife, or in their neutrality? that neutrality 
maintained by them as long as it was possible, as if to say that they have no con- 
cern in the civil war between the despotic Protestantism and the anarchical Pro- 
testantism ; that in neither of the twain do they recognize the interests of the Cath- 
olic cause, or hope for it any triumph. And observe how, to deliver in behalf of 
Catholicism this oracle, have been principally chosen two rulers who have in- 
augurated their reign by restoring in Rome upon the pontifical throne, the great 
antagonist of schism, and as if by protesting in the face of the world that every 
Catholic army is the born defender of the Vicar of Christ. The same Emperors, 
while abroad they re-erected in such guise the living personification of the Catholic 
principle, the two superiorities of the spiritual over the temporal and of the prince 
over the subject, violated by the Mazzinian demagogy ; in the interior of their 
realms, decreed the liberty of the Church, in those two nations precisely where her 
subjugation had been most solemnly aggravated, under the Protestant and Febronian 
form in Germany by Frederick and Joseph 11; under the Gallican and persecuting 
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form in France by the Grand Monarque and by Jacobinism. Yes, in these two 
nations see the new liberating princes bend the knee to the Church, and break her 
chains, exerting themselves to enthrone the spirit over matter, revelation as the 
guide of reason, order as a boundary to the revolution; as if they wished, in this 
manner, to assume the more decided and evident physiognomy of that Catholicism 
of which they were to become representatives, and to assume it with precisely that 
characteristic trait which is most opposed to the double Protestantism that makes 
war upon the Danube, shouting for material liberty and endeavoring to subjugate 
the spiritual authority. 

With these two princes there is associated, it is true, a third power very different 
from them, inasmuch as it hitherto appears as the exciter of every European con- 
vulsion, the protectress and asylum” of demagogic impiety. But observe the ime- 
sistible necessity of things! Scarcely has this power chosen to assume a neutral 
part in the Eastern contest, before it finds itself constrained to put on less heterodox 
forms: and as there ferments in its bosom a powerful element of individual retam 
to Catholicism, so a greater conformity to Catholicism seems to be engrafted in its 
political procedure. 

Certain it is, that in associating itself to the French and German neutrality, the 
English government is either urged forward by a spirit very different from that 
which hitherto had moved it, or by a Providence which constrains it, in its own 
despite, to abandon a path surely unworthy of the greatness and loyalty of the 
English people, and of that Catholic spirit which is fermenting the mass and pre- 
paring (God knows when) its regeneration. In fact, while the House of Com- 
mons, under the influence of Protestant fanaticism, rabidly attacks the monasteries 
and the nuns, the government undertakes their defence, endeavors to temper the 
fury of fanaticism, announces by the mouth of Russell a sort of abandonment of 
the Italian propaganda, and grants the Irish soldiers the consolation of Catholic 
chaplains: first flowers, we trust, of a spring that now buds forth in that land so 
long desolated by the winter of schism and heresy. 

The conjunction of this nation with those two Catholic nations in that mediating 
neutrality which sought to save the lives of men and the peace of the nations, has 
proceeded, and still proceeds, taking measures vastly more belligerent, since the 
publication of the secret correspondence has manifested the peril of the liberties of 
Europe: and in this, which may be called the second act of the drama, the West- 
ern Powers take, in a certain manner, against the schism that menaces to-day, that 
attitude which crusading Europe took in the middle age against the Mussulman 
invasion. And the reason of the abandoned neutrality, and of the warlike attitude, 
is precisely that Catholic sentiment of which the diplomatists themselves do not 
know perhaps how to render themselves a sufficient account, but which is well 
hinted at by an acute statesman, in an article in the Revue des deux mondes on the 
Papacy : — “ All that yet remains,” says he, “ of positive Christianity in the West 
is attaching itself, either explicitly, or by affinities more or less avowed, to Roman 
Catholicism, of which the Papacy, such as centuries have made it, is evidently the 
keystone and the condition of existence.” 

If the Papacy is the keystone and base of Catholicism, and Catholicism is the 
only remains of Western unity, all the European Powers ought to comprehend, 
that to abandon the nations whether Greek or Slavonic, or of whatever race, to the 
influence of St. Petersburg, is to cut them off from the intercourse of occidental 
unity by that wall of brass which already separates from it, now through force, 
now through superstition, the present subjects of the Russian autocracy, essential 
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antagonist of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Now the race of Japhet invincibly tends 
to invade the tents of Sem, according to the most ancient prophecy, gathering into 
one fraternal civilization with itself, those nations, to which commerce now unites 
it, as in other times the Catholic traditions united it. Thus material interests blend 
here with religious to hurl upon the Danube the Christianity of the West. 

From what has been hitherto said, the reader sees that on those banks confront 
each other henceforth, besides the bloody spectre of Islamism in its agony, the 
spirit of schismatic despotism and that of Christian liberty ; laid in wait for, both, 
by the raging anarchy that stands in an ambush, watching for the favorable 
moment to turn to its own advantage the discomfiture of whoever is to succumb, 
and the weakness of the conqueror, be he who he may. 

Having considered the spirit of the movement, let us now examine the Rights. 





KATE O’CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.* 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
English Developments. 


Mranwuiie, Henry had left Morley’s, having pretty thoroughly exhausted the 
locality, and had taken rooms for a month in Russel Square, that he might be near 
the British Museum, to which he wished to devote a short time before leaving tor 
Paris. This was an agreeable variety; Mr. and Mrs. Elford enjoyed much the 
quiet menage, a sort of play-housekeeping, the visits to the Museum of a morn- 
ing, and the pleasant afternoon walks in Regent’s Park, which though not half so 
fine as Hyde Park, is for that reason much less frequented and “ more enjoyable.” 
In one of these afternoon strolls, after walking briskly, their faces set towards the 
Park, having arrived at a certain point, Henry stopped abruptly and said : 

“Tt looks a good deal like rain, Mary, I think we won’t go to the Park to-day ; 
let us go down this street,’’ turning to the right; “ it will vary our walk.” 

It varied the walk, indeed, for they had never been there before, but otherwise 
Mary could not imagine any thing particularly inviting about the narrow, dingy 
street into which they had turned. However, after walking down no very great 
distance, the young man stopped before an open door, looked in a moment, and 
then beckoning his wife to follow, entered. It was a small, dark room full of 
benches ; they went about half way down and took seats. The room itself had a 
very contraband appearance, amazingly like a dissenting chapel, except that it was 
terminated by a chancel more resembling, on the other hand, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, Mary fancied ; but there was no lamp burning within the sanctuary, as in 
this latter case she thought there would have been; and perceiving that she was 
in a Puseyite place of worship, she sate quiet and respectful. Henry at least — 


* Copyright secured for the benefit of the author. 
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she knew so much—believed that Puseyism was the real orthodox Church of 
Englandism, and that the dismal, formal, irreverent worship which she saw every 
where was only a kind of miserable backsliding, a falling away from early love 
and early fervor. At all events she was content to sit a while leisurely examin- 
ing and admiring the beautiful chancel and altar, with its candlesticks, cross and 
exquisite, tri-pannelled picture. There were twenty or thirty people in the room, 
more kept dropping in, and as they came one by one they knelt and prayed: not 
the little bob of the head which one always sees in an Episcopal church, but re 
verently each one knelt for a little and seemed to be in prayer. Of all things ina 
church Mary liked reverence, and she felt a strong sympathy with these people, 
and an awe which she could not have explained. 

Presently the sexton went into the chancel, and with a bit of wax taper fastened 
to the end of a rod, lighted the two wax candles upon the altar, and those ina 
bronze corona which hung from the chancel ceiling; in a moment more a side- 
door of the chancel opened, and the clergymen and choir boys, all vested in sur- 
plices of spotless white, entered and took their places. It was the simple vesper 
service of the English prayer book, only chanted reverently, sweetly and with 
great spirit. The lessons were read carefully and feelingly by one of the clergy- 
men, a gentleman with a most mild and winning countenance, and a singularly 
sweet and tranquil voice; and the psalms of the “* Anglican office ”’ were chanted 
to the Gregorian tones in full voice alternately by the two divisions of the choir, 
the congregation always taking a part. The prayers were also “ intoned,” and 
always ended with the full deep “‘ Amen” of-the choir. It was a beautiful ser- 
vice and beautifully performed, and Mary found it very soothing, she could not 
have told why, but she was not wont to trouble herself much about the why and 
wherefore of her feelings. It resembled neither the service of York Minster nor 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was quite unlike any thing which she had seen or 
heard. ‘It seems,” said she internally, “ exactly like St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
but it is in some way quite different; St. Paul’s Knightsbridge seems a show 
place after all, but this,”” she added, gazing around upon the dingy walls and close 
gloomy benches, “this is not a show place.” 

“‘ Henry, what place is this ?”’ she whispered, as they arrived at the door after 
service. 

«‘ This is Malvern Chapel,” he replied, looking her in the face with a peculiar 
expression. Mary returned his glance in perfect good faith. She had interested 
herself so very little in Henry’s Puseyite tendencies, that she even did not know 
what Malvern Chapel was. And so they had stumbled into this famous Puseyite 
chapel, or rather she had, for Henry Elford was not a man to stumble into any 
place, least of all a place of worship; wherever he went, he went with his eyes 
wide open, and in this case he knew perfectly well where he was going before 
he left Russel Square. This, then, is Malvern Chapel, the nursery of Romanism, 
the cradle of Popery, the last, brightest, fairest refuge of the English Puseyite, 
before he sets his face fairly homeward. Mary had not hitherto cared for Puseyism 
or any other ism, but once having tasted the forbidden fruit like another Eve, she 
craved it again. The next day when they started for their walk, she proposed go- 
ing to Malvern Chapel to hear the vesper service, and Henry did not object. And 
the next Sunday they went all day, and when they found that morning and even- 
ing prayers were sung there daily, they went often, very often, and at the end of 
the month Henry Elford renewed his rooms for the entire winter, and said no 
more about going to Paris. He had found something in England that he cared for. 
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And Sunday after Sunday, instead of attending the parish church of Russel 
Square, as any sound and sober Episcopalian would have done, Henry Elford 
took his young wife, who knew no better than to follow his lead, to the little 
church in Malvern street, where she saw Heaven knows what dangerous eccen- 
tricities in worship, and heard for doctrine a heap of things which wiser heads 
than Mary White’s have found it very difficult to reconcile with the thirty-nine 
articles. 

During festival seasons Malvern Chapel was as beautiful as fresh flowers and 
lights could make it. Fortunately for Puseyism, London enjoys the benefit of a 
perpetual fog; when therefore the chapel was so utterly dark, (which was at least 
one-third of the time), that the choir could not see their notes or the reader his text 
without the aid of lamps, the little church was thoroughly lighted, the candles 
were lit upon the altar and in the corona which hung from the chancel ceiling, 
and the solemnity of the scene was enhanced by the soft religious glow shed over 
the kneeling reverent crowd, the white-vested choir and clergy assembled in the 
beautiful chancel, over the stalls and mosaic floor, the delicately stained windows, 
and the altar with its flowers and costly service, and rich antependium exquisitely 
wrought in cherubim of gold and crimson like the curtain of the ancient taber- 
nacle which hung before the Holy of Holies. But the Holy of Holies was not 
there, though numbers of the little throng believed that it was, and our American 
friends were of these, and having never seen Catholic worship in their lives, they 
could not miss the swinging censer and the cloud of incense which, in all churches 
of the faith, rolls up before His lowly dwelling-place. These sermons too were 
not the aimless and vague discourses which the good people of Hanover Square 
were nodding under: Here was an intelligible doctrine enforced and insisted upon, 
the authority of the Church, the efficacy of the sacraments, the necessity of good 
works ; and the preacher believed what he said, and the people believed what they 
heard; here there was reverence and devotion, and altogether it was like another 
religion, and whether this religion were a reality or a sham, both clergy and people 
treated it as a reality, and certainly it was no sham to her, Mary Elford, but the 
most real thing she ever had known in her life. 

It became a matter of course that they should go there; they ceased to consider 
on Sunday morning, “ where shall we attend church to-day ?” there was a sort of 
hecessity upon them ; they had tried all the most distinguished churches, and had 
at one time or another heard all the most popular preachers, and every thing else 
than this little chapel had become utterly flat, stale and unprofitable. 

Mrs. Elford had been delighted thus far with her stay in England; she had been 
every day receiving new ideas, much faster indeed than she knew how to place 
them. She was not stupid by any means, but she had been brought up in a 
rather hum-drum place, and with a somewhat contracted set of ideas: but since 
her arrival in England she had gradually waked up to the fact that the world is 
bigger than Boston, and that there are a great many different ways of thinking in 
the world; and what right had she to take for granted without knowing any thing 
about the matter, that her “ Aunty ”’ and the good church people among whom 
she had always lived were altogether right in their theology, and that Henry and 
his friends were altogether wrong? She began to dip into his wicked books, the 
Oxford Tracts, and there she found the rationale of all the strange things which 
she saw and heard at Malvern Chapel. 

And certainly the religion of these English Puseyites was quite a different reli- 
gion from that of her friends at home; and if Henry believed all these things, as 
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apparently he did, no wonder that Dr. Stein, her quondam pastor at St. Paul's, 
had called him a heretic. But suppose Dr. Stein were himself the heretic rather 
than Henry? that was a question which could not be dismissed with a smile as a 
very good joke. In regard to some things it might be a curious problem whether 
we are actually what we think we are, or something quite different; but in religion 
there are no curious problems of this sort: it is a serious matter here to be entirely 
wrong ; and which of all these people is in the right? She suddenly found that 
all her ideas were renversées, and many things which had always been to her cer. 
tainties, had, merely by reading a few pages of a book, become to her uncertain- 
ties. Is truth, real truth, of such a volatile and evanescent nature? Meanwhile 
the pleasant services of Malvern Chapel stole day by day into her heart : the sweet 
music, the simple earnest sermons, the frequent communions, and, most of all, the 
mysterious fact that some of these people were in the habit of confessing their sins, 
as toa priest. That struck a chord some where in her heart, and sometimes she 
thought that she would be glad if she could confess all the sins of her life, and 
purchase by the humiliation a real certainty in place of the vague hope which now 
she had that they were all forgiven. But the possibility of such a thing in her 
case hardly entered her head; it seemed beyond the region of possibilities. 

Thus tranquilly passed the winter; the spring opened pleasantly. Regent’s 
Park, which had been a sufficiently comfortable promenade during the colder sea- 
son, began to look really inviting, with the fresh grass and softly clothed. trees. 
Our friends extended their rambles, and sometimes rested themselves upon the 
benches which are sparsely placed beside the gravelled walks. 

“ Henry,” said Mrs. Elford one day, as they sate thus under the trees, “do you 
suppose that Mr. Rupert confesses his sins ? ”’ 

“I dare say he does,” returned Henry with a half smile. 

«© And Mr. Grantley and Mr. Battersea, and the other gentlemen with whom 
you breakfasted the other day ?”’ 

“I did not ask them, dear, of course,” he replied, curiously scanning her fea- 
tures, “but I have no doubt they do.” 

“© T wonder who Mr. Rupert confesses to,’’? Mary said. 

Henry was silent a moment. 

“They say Dr. Pusey hears a great many confessions,” said he at length: “it 
is quite likely that many of the clergy go to him. Come.” And he rose. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes; at last Mary said, ‘* You believe 
all these things that are in the Oxford Tracts, Henry ; I wonder that you don’t go 
to some one of these clergymen and confess your sins.”’ 

Henry Elford, without replying, glanced again curiously at his wife, who was 
looking earnestly in his face, and again they walked on in silence. Presently he 
said : 

*«* When I confess my sins, I want to be very sure to confess them to a clergy- 
man who can give me absolution for them.” 

“‘ Well,” said she promptly, “‘and do you not believe that the clergy have 
power to pronounce absolution? I am sure you always speak as if you did, and 
[ am sure it is in the Prayer Book.” 

‘* If you mean to ask me, Mary,” said Henry after a moment’s pause, “ whether 
I believe that the Son of Man has given power to his ministers on earth to forgive 
sins, most assuredly I do ;”? and again he looked fixedly in her face. ; 

But Mary did not understand his look; she saw that she only divined half his 
thoughts, but she did not wish to pry into them further than he wished her to go. 
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She supposed that he did not wish to confess, and wisely concluding that it was 
no business of hers, she said no more about it. 

Thus talking, they turned their steps homeward; towards a home which had 
been the scene of much quiet enjoyment, but which they were soon to leave, for 
in two weeks from the date of this conversation, the Elfords were packed and 
booked for Ostend. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The Continent. 


Mary Exrorp would not have had any one see into her heart and witness the 
trouble which she felt at leaving Malvern Chapel, and it would be a great shame 
in us to betray her confidence. She had gone once with Henry during the last 
week to take a final look at the glorious old abbey, and they arranged it so that 
they were present at morning prayers, and she could not conceal from herself the 
disgust which she felt at the blank formality of the service, while Henry seemed 
really suffering, although he followed and joined in the worship with the greatest 
apparent devotion. Certainly this must be a different religion from the one which 
she believed in, and which had been to her all winter the source of so much com- 
fort and delight. Here she felt no tenderness, no devotion, and not the faintest 
shadow of reverence; on the contrary, the service only made her angry, and she 
could not help acknowledging a great contempt for the whole affair. How to ex- 
plain it? “The fault is in me, I dare say,’’ said Mrs. Elford, “ but it seems as if 
iteould not be all in me.”’? And how to help it? Total abstinence from this reli- 
gious worship which only served to “rile her up,’’ appeared the only remedy. 
She had been praying all winter that she might have a better temper when she 
went to the common Church of England service, and for all her praying she only 
grew worse. 

And now, as she stood with her husband on the deck of the crowded, comfort- 
less steamboat which was conveying them to Ostend, her eyes fixed regretfully on 
the fair land she was leaving, she said slowly and absently, 

“T suppose there are no Puseyite churches on the continent, Henry ? ” 

“You will hardly find another Malvern Chapel on the continent, my darling, 
if that is what you wish to ask,” returned Henry with an amused smile; “ but 
you will find plenty of Roman Catholie churches and chapels.”’ 

“Yes, but Henry, would you think it right to go on Sunday to a Roman Catho- 
lie church, if there was English service in the same town?” 

Mary looked earnestly in her husband’s face, but either he had not made up his 
mind on this momentous point, or he did not care to speak his mind ; seeing which, 
she did not repeat her question ; but being in a communicative mood, and not choos- 
ing to be silent, she went on to tell him, in part at least, how badly she felt at leav- 
ing Malvern Chapel, how it vexed and provoked her to go to the ordinary Episcopal 
churches, how she had struggled against these feelings and how struggling only 
made the matter worse; a recital at which Henry, having attentively heard the 
case, only laughed and good-naturedly told her she was a little fool. So sincere 
and conscientious as Henry was too, and so earnest in his own religion! She 
Was very much puzzled: but these Puseyites are always puzzling. But really 
feeling for the apparent desolateness of his young wife at bidding adieu to the 
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only place where she found herself able to worship God in comfort, Henry fetch. 
ing a stool to the side of the deck, made her sit down, while he, producing his 
guide-book and map, turned her thoughts in a different direction by pointing out 
to her some of the beautiful and remarkable places which they were expecting to 
visit. 

As the season was advancing, they postponed Paris for a future occasion. They 
travelled slowly through Belgium and down the Rhine, passing a week here, and 
a day there, among the quaint old cities which lie along the route, now turning 
aside for a cathedral and now for a battle-field, and arriving in Switzerland just 
in time to take advantage of the brief and tardy Alpine summer. They ascended 
the Righi to sleep under a feather bed, and to see the thickest mist that ever veiled 
a mountain prospect; they made the tour of the Oberland, and spent a week in 
the fair valley of Meiringen; they listened to the roar of the avalanche on the 
Wengern Alp, and to the soft whirr of Staubbach in the vale of Lauterbrunnen; 
after resting a while at Geneva, they visited Chamouni and the Mer de Glace, and 
ate strawberries on the Téte Noire for the last time before descending into the broad 
valley of the Rhone, level and green and sunny, which brings you to the foot of 
the last barrier that divides Central Europe from the South. 

Slowly and painfully you are dragged by panting horses up the magnificent 
height of the Simplon, but Italy lies beyond, and what a descent! The blood 
must be cold indeed that does not warm as the vettura sways and rocks in the mad 
rush down these fearfully smooth slopes, where the prospect terrifies the eye, and 
where a false step or a frightened horse would plunge you into a savage abyss and 
sure destruction, and the vetturino glances curiously within, to see whether the 
grand scene around and the frightful chasm beneath suffice to stir the dull pulses 
of the forestieri — but on, on, sweeping and tearing down the mountain side, and 
your heart throbs wildly, less with the excitement of that furious descent than at 
the consciousness of approaching with every bound the fair and ancient land, the 
Paradise of travellers, Italy, sacred with recollections, venerable with ruins, 
glorious with art, green with the vine and the olive. 

To say that the Elfords were not disappointed in their summer tour would be 
saying much, for they had anticipated not a little; and yet it would be perhaps as 
true of them as of travellers ever; the charms of foreign travel are very great in 
themselves, and then they are heightened rather than diminished by the difficul- 
ties, the fatigues, the thousand nameless inconveniences and discomforts by which 
they are purchased. To have no supper or a very bad dinner, to be landed by 
your vetturino in a wretched albergo, to be lighted to a comfortless room by a 
dripping, broken candle, and kept awake, after you have retired, like Gulliver by 
squadrons of hungry Lilliputians — all these are enormous grievances at the time, 
but they are not without abundant compensation, and they serve to enliven many 
an hour afterwards. 

Thus the six week-days which were devoted to travel and sight-seeing were 
always days of great enjoyment; but it was sometimes problematical whether the 
Sunday would be found equally so. If it was too stormy to go out, or if, as in 
the smaller towns and more retired spots, there was no English service, Mrs. El- 
ford, at least, was certain to pass the day happily: she remained quietly in her 
own apartment with her Bible and Prayer Book, in which, being of a religious 
turn of mind, she always found a wealth of interest and devotion: sometimes 
they went into the Catholic church and watched the people passing to and from 
their prayers before the Blessed Sacrament; or they listened to a sermon in French 
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or German, of the excellence and orthodoxy of which Mary was always per- 
suaded, although she generally understood very little of it. But when this day 
was passed in the larger cities, Henry always made it his first duty to ascertain 
whether the service of the Church of England were any where held; and in this 
case it must be confessed that our American friends, fresh from Malvern Chapel, 
and full of Oxford notions, frequently found Sunday a weariness. It was tire- 
some to spend the heat of the day in a room so crowded with chairs as to render 
kneeling almost impossible, merely to hear an Episcopal minister say “ Dearly 
beloved brethren,”’ &c., “which I could have read myself at home,” the lady 
would sometimes say, “much better than he read it:” or if it chanced to be 
“Communion Sunday,” this only aggravated the dreariness; for whereas the 
preacher often had so happy a faculty of “ beating about the bush,” that young 
Mrs. Elford, who was no theologian, was able to hear the entire sermon without 
forming any idea of the doctrine it was intended to inculcate, — on the other hand, 
any body, however simple, can understand an action; and as soon as the Church 
of England clergyman undertook to “administer the communion,” it became as 
plain as daylight that he was a Calvinist, and directly our young friend began to 
writhe and fret; she did not feel at home worshipping with the disciples of Cal- 
vin, whom she had long ago set down as a heretic. She could not have explained 
her feelings, indeed, but this is the process through which her mind went, and 
always with the same result of wretchedness and discomfort. And finding it 
always the same trial of temper and of patience, whether in Ghent or Brussels, 
in Cologne or Geneva, she began always on Saturday to hope that there would 
beno English service for them to attend on Sunday, or that at all events some 
thing would prevent their going. Dangerous and unmistakable symptoms these 
ofa malady for which there is but one only cure! 

The pleasantest part of the autumn having been judiciously divided between 
Genoa, Milan and Florence, our travellers arrived in Rome just as that city was 
enjoying the regular November deluge. They stopped at the Angleterre, but hav- 
ing been told that the way to be comfortable in Rome is to live in private apart- 
ments, they improved the brief periods of suspension in the pouring rain of the 
first week, to look about and make arrangements for permanent winter lodgings. 
A fine apartment in the Piazza di Spagna being vacant, they secured it; it is the 
centre of the foreign quarter, although not central to the city, but as in Rome one 
always drives about, it is of little consequence whether your position is a central 
one or not. Our friends, unaccustomed to the climate, were somewhat disheart- 
ened by the incessant rain, but aware that the treasures of art within their reach 
were not to be exhausted in one winter or even in two, they were not disposed to 
waste time in waiting for fair weather. 

They left the hotel and removed to their rooms, and had just settled themselves 
cosily there, when the tramontana came sweeping down from the Appenines, lift- 
ing the heavy mists, driving away the clouds and drying up the well-washed 
Streets; the sun shone out and lighted up the red roofs, and the broad green tops 
of the pine trees; the Italians crept from their houses, gay carriages rolled through 
the streets, the little Piffereri came down to sun and stretch themselves upon the 
Scalinata, and amid these smiling auspices the winter’s work began. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The Holy City. 


Some persons may ask had young Mrs. Elford when she arrived in England 
any suspicion that the Catholic was the true religion? Not the slightest. In her 
education the Catholic religion had been simply ignored. Mrs. White could not 
help feeling that there was a peculiar “ danger,” as she would have expressed it, 
that her step-daughter would one day become a Catholic. She was a womanof 
strong prejudices, but abuse, whether of persons or things, was not her forte, she 
was too much of a lady for that; the only weapon which she saw fit to use was 
silent contempt: the Catholic religion was never therefore mentioned in the family, 
and Mary had never in her life seen a Catholic that she knew of, except a certain 
Mrs. Flanaghan, who used sometimes to wash for her aunty when she was a little 
girl; and yet she had contrived to imbibe, she could not have told how, from her 
associates or her books or the sermons which she heard at church, all the vulgar 
prejudices against the old faith of Christians, so that she sincerely believed the ab- 
surd calumnies and misrepresentations which are rife against the professors of that 
faith, and without having really any bitterness in her heart, was constantly in the 
habit of giving her money with open-handed generosity “to prevent the spread of 
Popery in the Valley of the Mississippi,’ and for similar laudable ends: and the 
willing offering in cases like this is not always thrown away, for we may well be- 
lieve that the Lord of the Church, accepting the intention, may resolve to possess 
himself not only of the silver and gold which are always His own, but of the 
heart and the faith of the cheerful giver. 

But having seen in the old churches and cathedrals of England, chapels and 
monuments and remains of various kinds of which Catholicism only furnishes a 
satisfactory explanation, it was impossible that her point of view should not have 
slightly changed; never after could she look upon the ancient Church from the 
same height of cool indifference. If she admired the cathedrals of York or Win- 
chester and asked, ‘‘ why were the people in old times so very different from the 
people now? why did they spend money to build these splendid cathedrals while 
people now-a-days are contented with a few miserable meeting-houses?”’ Henry 
would say, “The Church of Rome is building just such cathedrals as this on 
the continent of Europe at this very moment.” If she regretted any beautiful 
practice which has fallen into disuse, he would say, ‘“‘ The Church of Rome does 
so now, just as she did three hundred years ago.” Strangely enough this mysteri- 
ous old Church seems to partake of the nature of Him who is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, and whom she claims at least for her founder. So meditated 
this young American lady, but she did not make her meditation aloud. 

She went to London, as we have related, attended Puseyite churches and became 
interested in reading the Oxford Tracts, and insensibly, as week followed week, 
without any will or even knowledge of her own, the Church of Rome waxed 
before her eyes fairer and more pure, and she began to feel indignant and offended 
when any thing was said against it, as if something had touched herself. Once 
in a while the question would arise startlingly in her mind — What if the Church 
of Rome be the true Church after all?“ She is a true Church,” says the Pusey- 
ite, “and so are we.” “But no! the Church of Rome has erred, and is full of 
superstition and corruption,” cries the Church of Englanj. But the Church of 
Rome declares that she has never erred and cannot err, and that the Church of 
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England is no Church at all. “And they are both exceedingly in the wrong,” 
cries the Puseyite again, “‘ Rome is not half so corrupt as England pretends, but 
she is not more infallible than England herself; and the Church of England is a 
very good Church too, at least our little Puseyite division of it.” A very per- 
plexed controversy truly: much too perplexed to be rightly understood by so igno- 
rant and unlettered a person as Mrs. Henry Elford. But Henry was clever and 
intelligent enough, and he had been studying this controversy for years. “And 
he remains in the Church of England,” said Mary, “ and surely it would be very 
conceited and presumptuous in me to be entertaining doubts of this sort, when so 
many Wiser and better people than myself are satisfied.” But all the wiser and 
better people were not satisfied, for several distinguished clergymen of the Church 
of England had recently become Catholics, and it would appear moreover from 
some remarks which Henry had once or twice let drop, that he had sometimes 
doubts. But Mrs. Elford had unbounded faith in her husband’s purity of inten- 
tion no less than in his intellectual acumen, and so she committed herselt and him 
toan Almighty Guide, with the prayer that they might always be led aright. And 
thus they had completed their summer tour and arrived in Rome. 

To the stranger in Rome the business of the day is sight-seeing, and no where 
in the world can sight-seeing be so satisfactory, and no where are the fatigue and 
labor of sight-seeing so paid and overpaid. Our good friend, il Signore dottore 
Romani, says that Rome is the city of the dead, and who can doubt it? but it is 
as truly the city of the living. The living and the dead are gathered together in 
the Galleries, in the Capital, in the Vatican, in the Colosseum ; and the Christians 
who ages ago were flung to the lions, are listening to the Miserere sung by the 
Christians of to-day in the arena where they shed their blood. The living and 
the dead are together, crowding the churches, thronging the basilicas, bowing 
before the altars, and sending up together one silent, joyful cry of the heart from 
the midst of the holy sacrifice or the solemn benediction. No where in this world, 
we believe, is there a more living, real, exultant life than in old Rome; and who 
are more living than those whom we call the dead ? 

But to thousands of strangers who visit Rome, particularly if they are Protest- 
ants, there is nothing of all this: they see a crowd of palaces and ruins, of 
churches and convents, a wide, straggling, dirty city, running over with art, in- 
deed, and overrun with superstition and beggary. But the Elfords, though not 
Catholics, were not Protestants to this degree; to them there was from the first, a 
mysterious life in Rome, which they could feel, though they could not compre- 
hend it. They had not come thither, wegare ready to allow, resolved to regard 
with enmity and scorn every thing which they might see; and where is the par- 
ticular merit and advantage, we should like to ask, of visiting any place with this 
pre-determined prejudice? The Elfords had their eyes and ears and other facul- 
ties wide awake, and they fully intended to make a reasonable use of them. 

They began immediately to make themselves acquainted with Rome, although 
as they intended to remain until after Easter, they resolved to take things quietly. 
An entire winter in Rome seems in prospect a long time; only those who have 
lived there know how quickly it passes. Every day they visited either the Vati- 
can or St. Peter’s or the Borghese, or some one of the palaces or galleries, churches 
or basilicas, which make Rome the resort of travellers of all descriptions from 
every land under heaven ; and as the padrona of whom they had taken apartments 
had directions to give them notice in case of any grand religious ceremonial, a 
Week never passed in which they were not present at a solemn function in some 
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one of the churches. The English chaplain at Rome was accustomed at that 
time, whatever may be the case at present, to hold an early service on Sunday at 
eight o’clock or thereabouts, and andther at half-past ten; the Elfords always 
attended one of these, and having thus satisfied their consciences in this particular, 
they felt at liberty to visit at pleasure any churches in the city afterwards. 

And often as they returned from the English place of worship just outside the 
Porta del Popolo, early in the morning before going home to breakfast, they would 
stop in at the Augustinian church which is near the gate, or at one of the votive 
churches which, facing the Piazza del Popolo at either corner of the Corso, divide 
that principal avenue of the city from the Ripetta on the one hand and the Babuino 
on the other; they would stop in at one of these churches, we say, and hear a low 
mass, Henry following the priest with his Latin Missal, and snow and then ex- 
plaining in a single word to his wife what was going on at the altar. Henry was 
very fond of attending a low mass, for being perfectly familiar with Latin, and 
having studied extensively the ancient liturgies, he comprehended the divine rite 
as well as it is possible for a Protestant to do, and no doubt it was to him edifying; 
but Mary, who understood it very imperfectly, frequently found it tiresome, and 
wished that Henry would do some thing else of a morning besides going to low 
mass; she was generally tired and hungry, and wanted her breakfast; and yet, 
little as she was disposed to appreciate the rite, she never could watch the appar- 
ently silent priest without awe and reverence; it was nothing in the mere external 
service, nothing which she could hear or see which produced this sentiment: the 
congregation consisted often of half a dozen poor peasants, with here and there a 
ragged beggar; the church was often dirty even within the sanctury, and the cele- 
brant sometimes either was or appeared to be greatly in want of reverence and de- 
votion, and yet she could not divest herself of the feeling that here God was wor- 
shipped in a manner worthy of His divine majesty, and that in spite of the languor 
and negligence and apparent indevotion of the earthly assistants, Heaven looked 
on appeased. And often after attending the English even-song, they would take 
a turn on Monte Pincio, carefully timing their walk so as not to be too late for the 
Pritre de Soir at the Trinita de’Monti, where the sweet singing of the nuns attracts 
numbers of strangers every Sunday evening; and they were always courteously 
admitted without the promise usually exacted of the Inglesi, that they will kneel 
and conduct themselves with decorum, for Henry Elford was known to kneel in 
all the churches with the exterior at least of deep devotion. 

And sometimes as the sweet voices of the nuns filled the beautiful and spacious 
chapel, Mrs. Elford was able to distinguish verses or suffrages addressed to our 
Blessed Lady, and then she knew that as an intelligent and well-instructed Pro- 
testant she ought to have been angry and indignant, but not being of an over- 
credulous temper, she could not quite persuade herself that these sensible and 
well-educated ladies did not know the difference between the Blessed Virgin and 
Almighty God, or that they would be so absurd as to pay divine honors to a crea- 
ture, however pure and exalted. Moreover it will be remembered that Mrs. 
Henry Elford had never known a mother’s love, and though she had no cause t 
complain of her “ aunty,” as she was accustomed to call Henry’s mother, she had 
not lived in this world nearly twenty years without pining for the one thing which 
she had not; and she had always felt that the Mother of our Redeemer now in 
Heaven, would keep before Him the case of those children from whom He had 
seen fit to take away the earthly mother: and her name was Mary, too, and she 
had thought that her name as well as her orphan state would plead for her im 
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heaven. To her orphan heart the words of our divine Lord upon the cross, 
“Woman, behold thy Son!” were not so utterly unmeaning as they seem to Pro- 
testants in general. So bowing her head on such occasions during the Litany or 
hymn, she would express her intention of honoring our Blessed Lady just so 
much as her divine Son would have her honored in heaven and on earth. 

Nor only on Sunday. Almost every day as they returned from their walk, they 
would steal into some silent and deserted church, and kneeling before the altar 
where the softly-glimmering lamp told of the Divine Presence, implore guidance 
and protection for themselves in this foreign land, and for their friends at home 
blessing and peace. And sometimes instead of the empty church they would find 
an assembled crowd, and the Italian priest preaching the Advent, or the Jesuit 
father pronouncing the eulogy of some saint whose spotless life and labors and 
miracles have glorified the faith. And sometimes they found the church darkened, 
and the Blessed Sacrament exposed amid the blaze of a thousand lights, and the 
silent priests kneeling like statues within the sanctuary, and without the prostrate 
crowd and the soft whispered prayer and the faint stifled sob, and little children 
coming in to kneel and mothers holding up their infants, and the ceaseless passing 
and repassing of hundreds with noiseless tread, hardly disturbing the still silence. 
How often did this Protestant couple from that far western city, for the conversion 
of which good Bishop Cheverus, no doubt, sent up many a prayer and offered 
many a mass, — how often did they kneel in Rome during the Holy Sacrifice, 
how often did they receive there, and not altogether, perhaps, without thankful- 
ness and devotion, the benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—VII. 


(Campacna pi Roma). 


Tue ancient capital of the world stands midway in an undulating, irregular 
plain, extending from the Appenines to the Mediterranean, from the hills of Etru- 
ria to Terracina. An air of unchequered desolation, like a mourning mantle, 
covers this expanse. Bereft of cities, towns and villages, but filled with ruins of 
temples, villas, aqueducts, and medieval towers, void of the signs of life, except 
where the lonely shepherd tends his flock or the mounted herdsman and his scarcely 
wilder cattle roam over the green wilderness, it presents to the eye and heart of the 
traveler, a subject of interest, which will be viewed according to his education 
and sensibilities, under different aspects. If he is capable of deducing great prin- 
ciples from the spectacle of mighty contrasts, 


In this, this land of shadows where we live 
More in times past than present, where the ground, 
League upon league, like one great cemetery, 
Is covered o’er with mouldering monuments, 


he feels the moral harmony which exists between this dreary tract and the fallen 
queen who mourns within its borders. What was the Campagna in the plenitude 
of Roman sovereignty? Strabo, Varro and Pliny depict its flourishing condition, 
when fruitful groves, luxuriant fields and a salubrious climate made it a paradise. 
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But a curse hung over this domain of pagan pride and wickedness. And when 
the hand of God had crushed out the life blood from its very heart, it was not only 
natural that the body should share its perishable state, but seemingly meet that the 
evidences of his supremacy and justice should be perpetuated in wide spread ruin, 
as a warning to the world. The Almighty had dealt thus with the haughty 
realms which begirt Nineveh, Petra, Heliopolis and Jerusalem. Why? “The 
Lord of hosts designed it to pull down the pride of all glory and bring to disgraee 
all the glorious ones of earth.” 

The Christian who inherits the benefits of this marvelous change, in all that 
affects the interests of the soul, cannot fail, as le wanders over the Campagna, 
ponder the memorials of the victory of a divine principle over conflicting powers; 
and as the figure ef this world passes away in broken temples and shrines of 
heathen antiquity and the Niobe of nations sits desolate in the vast necropolis 
where her children are entombed, to magnify God in the visible triumph of his re. 
ligion, stable and immortal, as its author. But when, moreover, he regards Rome 
as the peaceful metropolis of Catholicity, whence the voice of teaching and of 
government is sent to the extremities of the earth—the asylum of the persecuted 
and unhappy who flee to her quiet shades for comfort and protection — the clois- 
ter of the penitent and saintly who seek undisturbed communion with God —the 
city of the soul, whence men derive religious sentiments and sublime inspirations 
to exalt and guide them — the repository of the holy dead who sleep beneath her 
altars, he acknowledges that the solitude and silence which surround her are af- 
mirably apposite to her character and functions; conducive to prayer and the 
habits of contemplative life, suggestive of grave and solemn thoughts on the 
destiny of man: nay even as the home ef the scholar and artist, whom the Catho- 
lic Church so sedulously fosters, in her appreciation of every adjunct that can 
give grace and dignity to life, the visiter may consider the quietude of the Cam- 
pagna as eminently favorable to philosophic studies, the pursuits of science and 
letters, the exquisite creations of art, which find least encouragement in the tumult 
of manufactural cities, in the sordidness of multitudes bent solely on the acquisi- 
tions of wealth. And in this latter sense, with the images of classic beauty float- 
ing before the mind and memories of ancient story thronging around the heart, it 
is not wonderful that the man of taste and feeling is unwilling to plough up the 
graves and demolish the homesteads of the great rulers of the empire of thought, 
to sacrifice the relics of monumental grandeur which time and the elements have 
spared, to transform Roma Antiqua into a modern city with latest improvements and 
its environs into corn fields and pleasure gardens; to run railroads through the 
forum, to build industrial establishments on the Palatine, to border the Appian 
Way with steam mills, and surrender the Campagna, stripped of its natural beauty 
and robbed of its glorious souvenirs, to the noise of the loom and the jenny, the 
smoke and the clank of the forge, the dull familiarities of a thousand inventions of 
this money making age. 

But if we consider these ideas somewhat extravagant and concede to the utili- 
tarian that the Campagna is deficient in population and productiveness, we protest 
against the injustice of a second class of travelers who clamor against Papal do- 
minion and find in “ these poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned,” a fer- 
tile theme of denunciation. Are the Popes responsible for the waste and ruins 
which arrest the wayfarer and excite hissympathies? Did they create the aira cal- 
tiva (the bad air), depopulate the country, and change a fruitful soil into a desert? 
According to the statement of Roman writers, this territory was affected by the 
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malaria at an early age. Pliny tells us that in his day, Latiuns was almost a wil- 
derness, and Lucan speaks of the “‘ rus vacuum,” where, as in some of our south- 
em States, it was hazardous to pass a night. Tacitus makes mention of the 
noxious air of the Vatican, and Horace gives an idea of autumnal fevers and their 
deadly effects : 

‘‘ Adduxit febres testamentaque resignat.”’ 


Great efforts were made to obviate or modify these evils produced by the inunda- 
tions of the Tiber and the mountain torrents; and immense sums were expended 
by Appius Claudius, Julius Cesar, and the succeeding emperors, in constructing 
the famous Via Appia and cujting canals through the Campagna. But on the 
downfall of the empire, these gigantic works fell to ruin; and in the sixth century, 
after the Tiber had overflowed its banks and formed stagnant pools, a remarkable 
deterioration of the country and climate occurred. A tract, where twenty-three 
cities had flourished in the midst of beautiful and exuberant landscapes, was con- 
verted into the baneful Pontine Marshes. Where in the convulsions of the feudal 
times, were the power and the treasures to arrest these mischiefs? The Popes, 
with that wise and high-minded policy which studies, apart from the benefits of 
religion, the civil welfare of society, endeavored according to their means and in- 
fluence to drain the lands and prevent future inundations. Boniface VIII, Martin 
V, Sixtus V and their successors, especially Pius VI, made Italy largely their 
debtor by their noble efforts to accomplish these ends. The supreme Pontiffs did 
more. Schemes of triple amelioration were projected by Pius VII and Leo XII, 
to correct the unwholesome atmosphere, introduce agriculture, and colonize the 
Campagna. But exclusive of the limited resources of the Roman principality, 
the numerous demands of Christendom on its exchequer, the impoverishment of 
the country effected by invasion and rebellion, these plans of improvement were 
defeated or discuuraged by the great proprietors, whose vested rights, more than 
their prejudices, the Popes were obliged to respect. As at a remote period, so 
now, nine-tenths of the land are used for pasturage ; and like our western prairies, 
the necessary grazing grounds for deer and buffaloes, these commons give scarcely 
more than an adequate sustenance to some ninety thousand sheep and large herds 
of cattle. Most of the soil is in the possession of Torlonia and Borghese, who care- 
less of cultivation and unwilling to subdivide their lands and lease with long 
tenures, oppose these enterprises which tend to overcome the prevailing evils. 
Thus an examination of the pages of history exhibits not only the injustice of the 
charge which imputes to Papal misgovernment and the influence of the Catholic 
religion, a condition of country attributable to the nature of the soil, confirmed dis- 
temperature of climate, feudal distribution of property, thinness of population, 
want of means and local circumstances over which the Pontiffs have no control, 
but the high merits of those discerning and philanthropic rulers who have devised 
excellent measures and employed all the powers which they possessed to expel 
the malaria and cover the desert with the fruits of human industry. 


(Lecenps or THE CAMPAGNA). 


The Christian traveller finds additional interest in the environs of Rome; which, 
illustrated by heroic deeds and hallowed by the tombs of the martyrs, offer sweet 
and noble traditions from primitive times. Not only the catacombs, but the extra- 
mural churches, the lonely chapels, the convents, the monuments of the hill sides 
and the valleys recall the history of a * holy ground,” ore by ” gener- 
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ous loyalty and sacrifices of our saintly fathers. How many spots fraught with 
memories of sublime and touching incidents attract our gaze, so that we may say 
with Cicero, but in a happier sense, we meet at every step a chronicle of great. 
ness: “ Quacumque ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus!” 
On the confines of the Campagna stands Mons Soracte, rendered familiar to col- 
legians by the odes of Horace; but no less celebrated by its Christian traditions 


under the name of Sant’ Oreste, than by its classical recollections. At the mouth | 


of the Tiber is Ostia, where St. Monica breathed her last sigh in the arms of her 
penitent and illustrious son, whom her persevering prayers had regained to God. 
Still farther are the Appii Forum and Tres Taberne, whither, as we learn from 
the Acts of the Apostles, the brethren went to meet St. Paul, on his approach to 
Rome. 

In the immediate vicinity ofthe holy city are the ancient and venerable churches 
—of St. Sebastian, crowded with precious relics and honored, as St. Gregory tes- 
tifies, by the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, which were there first deposited— 
of St. Lawrence, one of the greatest heroes of primitive Christianity and patrons 
of Rome — of St. Agnes, the model of virginal purity and theme of exalted praise 
by the holy fathers. These churches adjoin the catacombs. The two last are edi- 
fices of the Constantine age; distinguished by the peculiarities of the Basilica 
Civica of the Romans. On the Ostian Way is one of the great patriarchal 
churches in honor of the Apostle of the Gentiles; a magnificent structure, in 
whose vault, beneath the high altar, repose portions of the sacred remains of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. At no great distance we find the church of Tre fontani, where 
the latter was decapitated ; and where, as the legend tells, the three fountains were 
successively and miraculously formed by three rebounds of the martyr’s head, 
when it had been severed from his body. . . . A local tradition renders exceed- 
ingly interesting the church of “‘ Domine quo vadis,’”’ which stands not far from 
the gate of St. Sebastian. As St. Ambrose and other ancient writers relate, St. 
Peter had been entreated by the Christians to withdraw for their sakes from the 
city, in order to escape the persecution commenced by Nero. Having yielded to 
their affectionate importunities, strengthened by the counsel of Scripture : “ When 
they shall persecute you in this city, flee into another,” though he longed to shed 
his blood in the cause of Christ, he had already passed the ramparts, when he met 
the Son of God-entering the city. Amazed at the apparition, he accosted the 
Saviour with the question, “Domine, quo vadis ? —“‘ Lord, whither goest 
thou?” “I go to Rome,” was the reply, “to be crucified anew.” Reminded 
by these words of the prophecy, with which Jesus Christ had predicted his cruci- 
fixion, the apostle immediately retraced his steps and a short time afterwards was 
cast into the Mamerline prison. Comnfiemorative of this encounter, a chapel was 
built on the very spot, where our Lord had left the print of his feet in the solid 
stone. The original impression is preserved in St. Sebastian’s; a fac-simile, in 
Domine quo vadis. . . . The moral beauty of the tradition is pathetic, whatever 
may be thought of the historic reality. But this should not be discarded lightly. 
The Catholic Church does not impose on us the necessity of assenting to these 
traditions as to positive articles of faith. The certainty of the latir is revealed by 
the Almighty ; and therefore we are bound to believe them: the authenticity of 
the former must be established by testimony of whose reliableness reason is the 
judge. But a reasonable man will not deny and reject these traditions, simply 
because they are transmitted by the Catholic Church or because error has some- 
times been embraced as truth; but examining them calmly and deliberately, as he 
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would testimony on any other subject, he will decide by the nature of the evidence 
which sustains them. 

In regard to the traditions of Rome and its vicinity, to which we now allude, 
eighteen centuries point to the same facts and the same monuments. If they are 
not traceable to the first century, it seems passing strange, that at a remote day, a 
reminiscence could be invented and a belief produced, without elements of an- 
tiquity to warrant universal credence. . . . But let us consider these legends in 
their relations to the Christian world. They mark an epoch of tears and blood. 
Persecution, which robbed the sufferers of all that they prized in this world anc 
aimed at all that they cherished in another, made its effects memorable for those 
who came within its grasp. The purity of their religion, the fidelity of their at- 
tachment, the fervor of their sympathy rendered worthy of note and remembrance 
and veneration, every word, act and place in the last episodes of the lives of the 
martyrs. These were the habitual themes of an existence, animated by one heart 
and one soul. Childhood, with a living tenacity, kept in its heart the tragedies 
which it had beheld or of which it had heard, in the stillness and dread, and long 
watchings of the catacombs. All treasured the virtues which were there recounted 
and extolled ; and they who needed example and exhortation for the hour of thein 
own trials, were reminded by many tokens, of the constancy and triumphs of their 
brethren. The eminence of the victims, the visit to the prison, the presence at the 
scene of torture and death, the gathering of relics, the silent burial of the dead, the 
stealthy or open pilgrimages to the consecrated ground, the written records of the 
time, the place and the person, with other impressive circumstances, served to per- 
petuate from age to age and give authenticity to these Christian traditions. For 
instance, could the contemporaries of St. Peter and St. Paul, to whose zeal they 
owed their hopes of heaven, be indifferent to the incidents of their lives in those 
days of common peril, or ignorant of events and places which signalized their 
martyrdom? Could their successors pass and repass certain localities without 
calling attention to the facts which familiarized their history, or communicating to 
other hearts, the sympathy and admiration which they felt within their own? 
Could generation after generation, which gloried in the name of Catholic, look 
with an incurious eye on these mementoes of the struggles and victories of their 
ancestral faith, or neglect these arguments and illustrations of their saintly heri- 
tage? * Your children shall ask you, saying: what mean these stones? You 
shall answer ; they were set as a monument for the children of Israel forever. And 
they are there until this present day.”” — (Jos. iv.) Let it also be borne in mind, 
that tradition of places is not so liable to be distorted as tradition of facts. Society 
changes, but the earth is the same. Nations come and disappear; dynasties are 
established and overthrown ; empires rise and fall: but the hills of Rome— the 
Campagna — the catacombs beneath — the firm-set monuments above — all speak 
with a voice of ages, and with unvarying tones that do not deceive. 

We cannot therefore deny the traditions which designate many of these revered 
spots in and around Rome, without doing violence to common sense and human 
testimony, under the misguidance of prejudice; since dispassionate scrutiny will 
convince us,as Gibbon admits, that “‘ the Christians fixed by unquestionable tradi- 
tions the scene of each memorable event.”? Many indeed, even if antiquity was 
hot a trusty sponsor, may see no evil in these legends, which elevate the mind and 
purify the.heart; willing to abide by the principle which a distinguished convert 
feelingly mentioned to me, as we knelt on the marble floor of Tre fontaine ; “ in 
this age of unbelief, it is better to believe too much than too little.” 
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(Tue TrHree Cuarets.) 

As in the physical world, all great things spring, by humble process, from small 
beginnings, so in the kingdom of Jesus Christ, the wisdom of men is confounded 
and the strength of the mighty made void, by the weak and contemptible agencies 
which God has chosen to accomplish his magnificent designs. Not only in him- 
self, but in his ‘apostles whom he set forth the last, as it were, men destinated to 
death,” the cross, though foolishness to the Gentiles, is the wisdom and power of 
God. How admirably is this exemplified in St. Peter? His name and character 
are luminously impressed on the soil and monuments and fortress of Rome. Her 
destiny is his; her glory is his triumph. And yet it was by the cross, with all ity 
ignominies and pains, that God has magnified him exceedingly even in this world, 
Let us follow the great apostle in the events which marked the close of his career, 
and visit the three Chapels which eternize his name and victories. 

On the eastern edge of the Clivus Asyli or right ascent to the capitol, near the 
ancient temple of Concord, stands the church of St. Giuseppe. Beneath it are 
two prisons; the lower of which, or the Mamertine, dates from the reigns of An- 
cus Martius and Servius Tullius. Both are built of huge, rough blocks of pepe- 
rino, compacted on the sides with iron cramps and slightly arched above. Modem 
descents by stairways have been cut, one from the interior of the church, the other 
from the front: but formerly, prisoners were let down into these dens, through an 
opening in the middle of the roof and floor. Even now the upper prison is ob- 
scure; but the Tullian is horribly dark: and we can conceive the dismay and 
misery of the state prisoners, who in the time of the republic and the empire, were 
here incarcerated, in advance of a bloody death. Among them history records the 
names of Jugurtha, Cethegus and Lentulus, accomplices of Catiline, and Sejanus, 
minister of Tiberius. When during my college days I read Sallust’s account of 
the appalling end of the Numidian, I pictured to myself this gloomy and hideous 
abode, now involved in profound darkness and now exposed in its horrors by the 
torch of the jailor. ‘The appearance of it from the filth, darkness and smell is 
terrific.” The reality equals the idea presented to the mind by the historian. 
Those thick, impenetrable walls which figure the hard and immoveable hearts of 
the rulers who built and used them; that continual darkness, which announces 
the lasting gloom of the grave; that depth in the damp earth, which buries the 
soul in despair, separated from human charities; that silence and solitude which 
overwhelm the prisoner, dependent on the visible world for comfort and sup- 
port —all this rushed forcibly on my mind as I peered through the obscurity by 
a dim light, at the unhewn walls and low ceiling, in that small chamber, which 
seemed hollowed out of the solid rock. But wonderfully changed are the charac- 
ter and destination of that dungeon, since it was occupied by St. Peter. Here, as 
we read above the entrance, the blessed apostle, after the apparition of the Saviour 
on the Appian Way, was confined with St. Paul, for nine months previous to 
their martyrdom. It is used as a subterranean chapel, and the divine sacrifice is 
offered on a small altar slab.* A bas-relief, gilt and enclosed in glass, represent- 
ing the miraculous baptism of the Roman jailors, St. Processus and St. Martinian, 
is imbedded in the wall immediately over the altar. A crucifix, two candles, the 
missal, the wine and water, these are the only extras. At the gospel side is 4 
marble pillar protected by an iron grate; at its base, a spring of pure, sweet 
water: and above we read thie following inscription, which explains one of the 


*Erected by the late amiable and holy primate of Lorraine, Forbin-Janson, whose 
virtues endeared him to our countrymen, during his brief visit to the United States. 
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touching legends of the Mamertine prison: “‘ Questa @ la Colonna dove stando 
legati i SS. A postoli Pietro e Paolo convertirno i SS. Martiri Processo e Martiniano 
custodi delle carceri ed altri xlvii alla fede di Christo, quali battezzorno coll’acqua 
di guesto fonte scaturita miracolo-samente.”” . . . The basso-relievo, of which I 
have made mention, images the scene. St. Peter is baptizing one of the kneeling 
figures; and St. Paul, with his bold, characteristic face and outstretched hand, is 
preaching the Gospel of Christ to eager listeners. Even at home we read of this 
event with lively interest, and imagine that dreary dungeon sanctified by the pre- 
sence and the acts of these magnanimous disciples of the Son of God: but stand 
on that floor where the power and mercy of God were manifested; kneel on the 
rock once touched by these glorious martyrs; look at that pillar and that spring, 
the enduring monuments of faith and love; listen to the words of the priest who 
invites Jesus Christ to descend on that lonely altar; and when faith assures you 
that in obedience to the voice of man and in fulfilment of his own promise, the 
Saviour is present in the midst of the few assembled in his name, that dismal pit 
is transfigured in the brightness of heavenly visions, and in the sense of your privi- 
lege, your heart exclaims with raptures of gratitude and devotion, even as the 
prince of the apostles, “Lord it is good for us to be here!” ... From the 
Mamertine prison, St. Peter and St. Paul were led out to die; the latter at Tre 
fontani, the former on Montorio. An inscription on the Ostian,Way marks the 
spot where these brothers who “even in death were not divided,” exchanged their 
touching adieus.* We follow St. Peter to the scene of his final tribulation. 
Montorio, or the golden mountain, is a bold, abrupt jut of the Janiculum, from 
whose parapet the eye embraces the extent and prominent features of modern 
Rome. It seems a fitting eminence whence the eagle spirit of the martyr should 
soarto heaven. Adjoining the church of S. Pietro in Montorio, is the chapel of 
singular beauty, which Bramante built at the expense of the king of Spain. It 
rests on a tri-graded basement, with a peristyle of sixteen granite columns of the 
Dorie order, supporting an entablature and balustrade. It is similar in its circu- 
lar cella and colonade to the temple of Vesta. It is adorned with a painting of 
St. Peter, and with bas-reliefs illustrative of his life and death. By two small 
flights of stairs you reach a lower chapel, some ten or twelve feet wide and 
eight or nine feet high. The ceiling is in stucco, figured with medallions and ara- 
besques, gilded and handsomely colored. The circular wall is encrusted with 
variegated marbles. The floor is marble, mainly white and blue, inlaid in different _ 
forms. Two diminutive pillars edge a niche, in which stands a statue of St. Peter, 
and over the arch two angels are leaning gracefully. The altar is plain, as well as 
its adjuncts ; and on its marble front we read these words in uncial letters : 

SACELLUM. APOSTOLOR. PRINCIPIS. 

MARTYRIO. SACRUM. 

FERDINAND. HISPAN. REX. ET. 

HELISABE. REGINA. CATHOLICI. 

POST. ERECTAM. AR. EIS. EDEM. 

POSS. AN. SAL. XRIANE. MDIL. 

*In questo luogo si separarono S. Pietro et Pavolo andando al Martirio et dice Pavolo 


a Pietro: 
La pace sia con teco fundamento 
Della chiesa et pastore di tulli 
Li agnelli di Christo: 
Et Pietro a Pavolo 
Va in pace, predicatore dei buoni 
Et guida de la salute dei justi. 
( Dionysius in Ep. ad Timotheum.) 
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Around the architrave of the pilasters are the words, ‘‘ Ad honorem et gloriam 
martyrii principis apostolorum.” . . . Before the altar, in the middle of the floor 
is a circular opening, over which is suspended, in an iron fender, a burning lamp, 
Through this aperture the pilgrim can reach the earth with a staff and obtain a few 
sands 0: the golden mountain. Here was planted the cross, on which St. Peter 
was crucified ; here he sealed with blood, the declaration of unceasing attachment; 
“Lord thou knowest that I love thee!”? .. Who can visit without solemn 
thoughts and lively emotions, this retired and holy place, where the Vicar of Christ 
* suffered torments, and to the unwise seemed to die, and his departure was taken 
for misery and utter destruction; but his hope is full of immortality, and he is in 
peace: he shall judge nations and rule over people?”? The skeptic who reveres 
only classic antiquity and disdains traditions, unless they are pagan ; who reads to 
doubt and examines to disbelieve, may smile at the religious feeling which prompts 
us to bend before that humble altar; but convinced of the truth of our blessed faith 
and happy in its sweet and tranquil joys, we pity more than we blame, for we 
think with Johnson, that “‘ that man is not to be envied, whose piety does not 
grow warmer on the sacred soil of Rome.”’ 

And now the martyr’s spirit is with God: but his body remains in the precinets 
of Rome. It is her treasure and defence. We advert briefly to the chapel where 
it reposes. Enter one of the grand piers, which sustain the dome of St. Peter’s; 
descend a flight of winding stairs, where the light is swallowed up in total dark- 
ness; grope your way at length by a glimmer through a circular corridor, and lo! 
you find yourself in the Vatican crypt, the primitive catacombs, the holiest reli- 
quary of the metropolis of Christendom. ... The chapel is small, cruciform 
and vaulted. The richest marbles decorate the sides, and golden traceries broider 
the roof. In the extremities of the transept are marble tablets, one of which is 
used as a credence table. The altar occupies the head of the nave, opposite the 
entrance. The front is a superb Mosaic, with the inverted cross, in glorious 
memory of the death by which St. Peter humbly imitated his Lord’s. Above the 
altar in the upright wall are two ancient pictures of the busts of the apostles; 
and behind these are enshrined their bodies, with the exception of the heads pre- 
served at St. John Lateran’s, and portions of the sacred remains, as we have al- 
ready said, at St. Paul’s, beyond the city. A rich lamp hangs from the vault. . . 
It was our happiness to offer the divine sacrifice in that subterranean chapel, as we 
did likewise on Montorio, and in the Mamertine. The solemn silence was broken 
only by the voice of the priest and the server; no bell was sounded. The faint 
light — the depth and solitude of the crypt— the adjacent catacombs — the grand 
basilic above the martyred dead— the awful mysteries of religion — the few silent 
worshippers — the presence of God and his “friends made exceedingly honor- 
able”? — what considerations to thrill the soul of the Christian “‘ whose conversation 
is in heaven,” as he kneels before that “ glorious sepulchre! ”’? Even had I space, 
I could not mirror the thoughts or interpret the feelings of that hour. Rome has 
elsewhere her magnificent spectacles, her imposing monuments, her grand historic 
recollections, her princes and heroes; but the life and the death of the poor fish- 
erman eclipse all other glory ; and the humble disciple, beloved and venerated, is 
crowned with the holiness and beatitude of his master. 


Nil tamen hoc habnisse viro preclarius in se, 
Nec sanctum magis, et mirum carumque videtur. H. 
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IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. VII. 


Athlone. — The Military System under which Ireland exists. —A Ride along the 
Upper Shannon. — Auburn and Oliver Goldsmith. — Sligo Abbey. — Benbulben 
— Lough Erne. — Lough Derg. — Crossing the Mountains. — Donegal Castle. — 
The O’ Donnell Family. 


As in our foray through Ireland we had followed no regular plan, but drove from 
point to point of interest, often on information received at the last stopping-place, 
the reader will hardly be surprised at any thing that may happen to him,— should 
he faithfully continue in our company. From Ballinrobe, on Lough Mask, we 
struck across the country eastward, almost in a straight line, for the river Shannon, 
but at the half-ruined town of Roscommon we deflected south, to pay a flying 
vist to Athlone, famous of old as the pass, “ out of Ireland and into Connaught.” 

In the sketch, the 
reader has a view of 
the old citadel, or 
“castle,” a strong- 
hold often pieced and 
patched, the age of 
any part of which it 
would be difficult to 
tell. Of all the tales 
of war, told on the = 
spot, we had made 3 
some notes; of Peter 
Levis, the apostate 
monk, who was its 
chief engineer in Eli- 
zabeth’s reign; of 
Lord Dillon, who de- 
fended it against 
Cromwell; of the we 
gallant Sir Richard ATHLONE. 

Grace, who twice 

successfully defended it for King James II; of Marshal St. Ruth, and his dashing 
second, Sarsfield, Lord Lucan, we have before us, due record. But we are not 
writing history, only excursions, and it will be enough to say here, that such men 
were, who lived, moved, had (or lost) their being, in or about the ancient borough 
of Athlone. 

The living town is the largest on the Shannon except Limerick. It is divided 
by the broad, but fordable river, and contains some 12,000 inhabitants. The most 
notable fact about it is, that it may be called the centre of the military system, by 
which the present rulers hold forcible possession of this fine island. If the reader 
will run his eye across the central plain of Ireland from Dublin, via Nanbridge, 
Naas, Bin, Athlone and Loughrea, to Galway, (lately prepared for the reception 
of anew and more powerful garrison), he will see at a glance, the main line of 
the English military occupation. This line is the diameter of a complete set of 
coast defences, including such strong points as Dungannon and Spike Island in 
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the South, Newport in the West, and an unbroken chain of Martello towers, each 
within sight of two or more of the same sort, along shore. When we think of 
40,000 or 50,000 regulars, 15,000 or 20,000 constabulary, and a numerous party 
of loyalists among the civilians, with such defences as these, and such resources 
as the British government can command, we have a striking, but melancholy ex- 
planation of why Ireland should so long have sighed in vain for national inde- 
pendence. 

Having satisfied our curiosity at Athlone, we started on a pleasant morning 
along the eastern bank of the Upper Shannon, and in about an hour halted at 
“sweet Auburn,” Oliver Goldsmith’s “ loveliest village of the plain.”? This vil 
lage, now very small and obscure, is chiefly remembered as the scene of the finest 
pastoral in the English language. The landscape of the poem can be distinctly 
traced, but the hawthorn-tree has been long since carried away in relics. The 
decent church ”’ still “ tops the neighboring hill,”’ but the village ale-house, and 
the village school are only known to tradition. It was not generally understood, 
(I believe), until Carey’s “ Lives of the Poets”? came out, that “‘ The Deserted 
Village’? was one of Oliver’s earliest works, or, at least, one of the earliest he de- 
signed. In the year of grace, 1751, (heigho! for the century gone!), he returned 
from Trinity College, to spend a few days with his relatives. This journey has 
been traced with inimitable humor and care, by John Forster, his best biographer. 
On reaching Auburn, where his brother-in-law, Hodgson, lived, he witnessed with 
intense pain, one of those wholesale ejectments of the peasantry, since so familiar 
in Ireland. The landlord was a Major Napper, and it is a pity Oliver had not 
some of the gall of Pope in him, that he might have immortalized to endless in- 
famy, one specimen of those despicable despots, the Irish proprietary. 

Auburn stands near the boundary of the counties Westmeath and Longford. 
Across the river, is the fine pastoral county of Roscommon. All three have 
claimed Goldsmith as their own. One says Lissoy was his birth-place; another, 
Pallas; the third Gilphin. It is now universally conceded to the first named vil- 
lage, which is not a little proud of its laurels. Strange fate of genius! With 
what truth might it not be said in this case, as the satirist says of old Homer— 


‘‘ Three counties now contend for Goldsmith dead, 
Through which the living Goldsmith begged his bread! ”’ 


If he did not absolutely beg his bread, it was only because he had relatives on 
whom he could quarter himself in his dependency. 

Still following the left banks of the river, we skirted the fertile fields of Long- 
ford, then crossed the stream near the town of the same name, took to the right 
bank and held on through the grazing glades of Roscommon, until we came to 
Monastic Boyle, in the north-west corner of that county. Finding nothing here 
of special interest, we left the next day for Sligo,* and after a rather long ride— 
some twenty miles — reached Sligo that evening. 


*T'o avoid too much sameness, we have omitted the statistics of Sligo in the text. It 
is the county town, 1033 miles north-west from Dublin, and contained in 1841, 15,521 
inhabitants. It connects with the Atlantic by a bay some five miles long, but rendered 
difficult of navigation by sand-banks. The familiar craft in all Irish ports were here 
before us; viz: an emigrant ship, with passengers for America; a coastwise steamer, 
with produce for England or Scotland, and colliers bringing in coals from Whitehaven 
or Neweastle. 
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Here we spent a very profitable forenoon, in inspecting the ruins of the famous 
Dominican abbey, which a recent writer has thus capitally described : 








SLIGO ABBEY. 


“The abbey was founded in 1257, by Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare and 
Lord Justice. In 1270, however, it was destroyed by fire, but was soon after- 
wards re-erected ; again it underwent a similar fate, 1415; but during the following 
year a bull was issued, granting indulgences to all who contributed to its restora- 
tion; it was speedily rebuilt ; and from this era we are to date the foundation of 
the present structure. The remains of this edifice attest its former splendor. 
‘The steeple or dome is still entire, supported upon a carved arch or cupola, the 
inside of which is also carved ; adjoining this are three sides of a square of beauti- 
fully-carved little arches, of about four feet in height, which seem to have been 
anciently separated from each other, and probably formed cells for confession and 
penance. Almost all the little pillars are differently ornamented, and one in par- 
ticular is very unlike the rest, having a human head cut on the inside of the arch. 
There are several vaults throughout the ruins, containing the remains of skulls, 
bones, and coffins. The abbey and yard are still used as a burying-place.’ ” 

A moonlight ride, by the base of Ossian’s ‘** Benbulben,’’ and other sea-coast 
mountains, brought us to a small watering place, famous in its neighborhood, 
(called Bundoran), from which we continued our route so as to catch a glimpse of 
Lough Erne, at Beleek, and to cross the famous Lough Derg, which we have al- 
ready mentioned, as a place of pilgrimage. No two lakes could possibly form a 
greater contrast than these, though divided only by a narrow mountain range. 
70 Vor. II. —No. 9. 
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Lough Erne, with its clear sparkling waters, and countless green, embowered 
islets, looked like a terrestrial Paradise; Lough Derg, inky, turbid, set deep ina 
socket of bare hills, with its one or two stony islands, was not an unfit picture of 
purgatory. Its solitude would have been dismally complete, but for the stir of 
life on the island of the station. As we were ferried across, we could see groups 
of men and women kneeling devoutly before the stone crosses raised at intervals, 
or flitting barefoot to and fro from point to point. Our other engagements did not 
permit us to tarry long, and as we could not share, we did not feel free to spy 
upon the pious exercises of that devout peasantry. 

To gain the shores of Lough Derg, we had to leave our horses behind at the 
other side of the mountains, and now that we were rowed across the lake, we had 
to make the best of our way on foot, some six or seven miles, into the next town, 
which was Donegal. A pilgrim returning from “ the island ”’ proffered to be our 








DONEGAL CASTLE. 
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guide, so far. As we went along we were struck at occasional remarks inter- 
changed between our new friend and the people we met. 

« Were you at the Island?” they would ask. 

“« I hope I was,”’ was the invariable answer. 

«God send you the benefit of your station.”’ 

“Amen. May God bless you.” 

We afterwards learned that the blessing of a returning penitent was considered 
very precious, as that of a person free from mortal sin. Further, that it was not 
considered proper for the penitent who had made such a retreat to speak of it to 
others, but only to treasure it up in his own breast. 

It was one of those peculiar summer evenings which one only experiences on 
the western coast of Ireland. A cold breeze seemed to blow directly from the sun- 
set, always half invisible for clouds. The distant Atlantic — once again before us— 
assumed, by anticipation, the bleak color of the night. A few sheep here and 
there, were straggling down to thé lowlands for shelter, and the very cows were 
pushing at the barn-gates for admission. An occasional shot of sunshine showed 
us far beneath, the little town of Donegal, with its fine old castle rising up from 
the loyal trees which still stand by it, even in ruins. 

« What castle is that?”’ we asked our guide. 

“That, sir, is the O’Donnells’ castle.”’ 

« And who were the O’Donnells, pray ?” 

“The O’Donnells, sir? Why they were the ancient kings that lived here long 
ago, before Cromwell, bad luck to him! (the Lord pardon me for cursin), druv 
them out.” 

“ And what became of them, then? ”’ 

“ Ay! you may ask that. But I’ll tell you, as I heard it from my own father, 
and his father remembered the battle o’ the Boyne. One o’ them went to Spain, 
and married the king’s daughter, no less; and one more ov ’em went to —to— 
Austria, — and were Lords and Dukes there; and another stock of the old kings 
went to Baltimore, in America— if you ever heard of it.” 

“Yes,” said we smiling, “‘ we have heard of it. But here we are at the White 
Swan. Come, come, step ina moment. We will not part you just yet.” 





A LATE VERY INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 
[Communicated by the Very Rev. Cuas. H. Sronesrreet, 8. J., Prov. Georgetown College, D. C.} 


Fr. Josern Marcut, of the Society of Jesus, the distinguished ecclesiastical 
antiquary of Rome, who in the year 1852 discovered in that portion of the 
Catacombs which lies between the cemetery of Callixtus at St. Sebastian and 
the City of Rome, the tomb of the holy Pope St. Cornelius with the inscription 
KOPNEAIOS En. (/#ptvp) and who, 1853, in the same place found the tomb of 
the holy Pope St. Eusebius, has lately discovered in the same cemetery the sepul- 
chres of the holy Popes Sixtus, Anterus, Fabian, Lucius, and Eutychianus. 
The spot and range of these tombs perfectly correspond with what is said of them 
by Anastasius Bibliothecarius. On the 11th of May the Sovereign Pontiff Pius 
IX went in person to visit these sacred relics, and testified much satisfaction. 
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by St. Damasus is mentioned. It is as follows: 


HIC CONGESTA IACET QUAERIS SI TURBA PIORUM 
CORPORA SANCTORUM RETINENT VENERANDA SEPULCRA 
SUBLIMES ANIMAS RAPUIT SIB1 REGIA COELI 
HIC COMITES XISTI PORTANT QUI EX OSTE TROPAEA 
HIC NUMERUS PROCERUM SERVANT QUI ALTARIA CHRISTI ~ 
HIC POSITUS LONGA VIXIT QUI IN PACE SACERDOS 
HIC CONFESSORES SANCTI QUOS GRACIA MISIT 
HIC IUVENES PUERIQUE, SENES CASTIQUE NEPOTES 
QUEIS MAGE VIRGINEUM PLACUIT RETINERE PUDOREM 
HIC FATEOR DAMASUS VOLUI MEA CONDERE MEMBRA 
SED CINERES TIMUI SANCTOS VEXARE PIORUM 


TRANSLATION. 


Here lies a number of the pious. If you seek for them: these venerable tombs 
contain their mortal remains, Heaven has taken to itself their lofty souls. Here 
are the companions of Xistus who bear the palm of victory which they have 
wrested from the enemy. Here lies a number of noble souls who watch over the 
altars of Christ. Here reposes a priest who enjoyed a length of peace. Here 
holy confessors sent by Greece. Here youths and boys, old men and chaste de- 
scendants, who preferred to preserve their original purity. Here I Damasus con- 
fess that I have desired to be buried; but I feared to trouble the sacred ashes of 
the saints. Respectfully, 


C. H. Sronestreer, §. J. 


Since the above note from the Very Rev. Fr. Stonestreet was in type, we have 
received the CIIId number of the Civilta Cattolica, in which are several additional 
details respecting the above interesting discovery, from a paper read by the Chev- 
alier de Rossi (the associate of the labors and discoveries of Father Marchi) before 
a learned and select audience in the Hall of the Sapienza at Rome. Among the 
discoveries mentioned are many new ones of prayers and invocations addressed to 
the martyrs, which Dr. Kip in his recent work denies to exist in the catacombs, 
following too hastily the worthless authority of the Rev. Henry Seymour. Thus 
an Elaphius writes — “‘ Remember Elaphius;’’ a man named Dionysius addresses 
the martyrs whose inscription he makes, —‘‘ Remember Dionysius! ”? Another 
writes, — “Seek peace for your parent and his brethren!’’ another, “ Seek that 
Verecundus with his may navigate well!” besides abundant prayers for the de- 
parted, not only in the second but the third person singular, on which Dr. Kip lays 
so singular a stress: — as Vivat in Domino, Vivat in Deo, &c. 

In regard to the inscription by Damasus given by Father Stonestreet, it is men- 
tioned that it was found in no fewer than one hundred and twelve fragments, and it 
would appear (so far as we can judge by comparing his communication with the 
particulars given in the Civilta) that the names of the Popes above therein cited, 
all of whom flourished before Constantine, were appended to the inscription, as 
those of the PIORVM whose sacred ashes Damasus feared to disturb. 


In a letter lately received from Rome a Latin inscription placed upon the spot 
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REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


Amone the truest of American poets, this accomplished writer would have at- 
tained a high rank had he not had the misfortune to be a Catholic and a priest. 
We do not mean simply that the efforts of his genius would have been better ap- 
preciated had he. been a Protestant, or even a simple layman, although that is 
certainly true, but that the encouragement and admiration he would have received, 
joined to the stimulus of emulation and the purely literary society into which he 
would naturally have been admitted, would have produced greater and more con- 
tinued efforts. Singing for a larger audience, the notes of the bard would have as- 
pired more, and he would have strained the powers which he seems to have used 
but sportively. There are few sweeter strains in the Catholic anthology of the 
English tongue than some of Dr. Pise’s sacred lyrics, few more spirited than 
others. By birth he is an American, and on the mother’s side of Anglo-American 
descent: but his paternal ancestry is Italian, evidence of which is seen in that 
striking and noble -physiognomy, which in youth is said to have been so singularly 
beautiful. The early associations of Dr. Pise are with Maryland, as he was born in 
Annapolis, and in youth was a protégé (we believe) of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton; but he has for many years exercised his sacred duties in the diocese and city 
of New York, and more lately in those of Brooklyn. Besides his poems, which 
are chiefly of a fugitive character, he is well known as the author of many other 
interesting, learned and elegant works, of fiction, controversy and history. 

All are familiar with the beautiful and spirited hymn to St. Rose of Lima, from 
his pen, beginning, 

‘¢ First flow’ret of the desert wild! 
Whose leaves the sweets of grace exhale, 
We greet thee, Lima’s sainted child — 
Rose of America—all hail! ”’ 


Itis in the Lyra Catholica, so we do not quote it. But even more beautiful is 
that on First Communion, in “The Pleasures of Religion and other Poems,” 
(A. D. 1834), and entitled, 


‘¢ HE COMES TO REST WITHIN MY HEART.”’ 


He comes to rest within my heart, 
As meek as infancy ; 

Oh, what shall ever tear apart 
This loving Guest from me! 


As on the softly-blooming flowers 
The dews descend at even, 

So grace upon my heart in showers, 
Descends from holy Heaven. 


And as the flow’ret bathed in dew 
Breathes odours from its breast, 

So shall my favored bosom too, 
Breathe fervour to my guest. 
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He comes:to rest within my heart, 
As meek as infancy : 

Oh, what shall ever tear apart 
This loving Guest from me! 


Greater simplicity joined with sweeter unction and a finer poetic grace, can 
scarcely be met, than in these exquisite lines. This is vague and easy praise, 
But observe, I pray you, the perfect felicity of the versification, without the least 
effort or the most trifling irregularity of rhyme or measure; observe the happy 
effect of the alliteration in the third stanza, in rendering its sweet close as it were 
voluptuously perfect. Morris, who is the best and most admired of American 
song-writers, has, in our judgment, produced nothing to compare with it as a mere 
lyrical composition : and the sentiment is infinitely above all that — have ever 
written in their happiest moods. 

Pise belongs to the classic school of English poets, in which every line is rich 
with sense and sound, not to that more recent one which makes you wade through 
an ocean of dull prose to reach one little islet of poetry, however exquisite, when 
you have reached it. The following might have been written in the time of Ad- 
dison : 

 Pietas autem ad omnia utilis est.””—I Tim. iv, 8. 


PIETY. 


She comes from beside Jehovah’s throne, 
With a beauty and “ usefulness ” all her own ; 
With her robe of “‘ variety ’” streaming down, 

Like the rainbow tints on the clouds of Even: 
And yet, like Aurora fresh and bright, 
And fair as the Moon on a cloudless night, 
And strong as an army arrayed for fight, 

She descends to Earth from the Gates of Heaven. 


Her eyes are like those of the gentle Dove — 

Her accents are sweet with the breath of love: 
Her smiles are for all— whether rich or poor, 

And her blessings are scattered at every door: 
Her ears are open to every call, 

And she stoops from Heaven —all to all. 


Behold her a shepherdess on the plain, 
A meek-eyed Recluse in the grotto’s shade: 
The lowliest cottage.she does not disdain, 
Nor flees from the palace in pomp arrayed. 


Where the din of the busy town is loud, 
You will find her mixed with the stirring crowd : 
Where the Hermit dwells on the silent hill, 
She is there by his side, in the solitude : 
She sits on the turf of the crystal rill, 
Where the laborer eats his rustic food, 
And yet where the sumptuous fare is spread 
She does not refuse her spirit to shed. 


She is grave with the Matron grave and sage, 
With the Damsel she sports of tender age, 
With the serious serious—and yet gay, 
When the hour to be serious has past away. 
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With the weeping she weeps, with the laughing laughs, 
With the sorrowing, of their chalice quaffs : 
With the Statesman looks to the public weal, 
And with the Apostle burns with zeal. 
The fountain of wisdom she is to the wise, 
With the Soldier all nerve in the battle-hour; 
With the Holy Seer she scans the skies, 
And sings with the Poet in shady bower. 


Like the genial rays of the vernal sun 

Painting all things they shine upon, 

Scattering abroad their hues and dyes 

With infinite, lovely varieties : 

Those rays on the dewy grass are green, 

White in the jessamine, red in the rose ; 

The hyacinth smiles on their azure sheen, 

And tinged with their yellow the sun-flower glows: 
Still the light which diffuses its rays upon 

Green, white, red, and azure, and yellow, are one. 


So Piety, though all varied on Earth, 
Now melting with grief, and now dimpling with mirth, 

Now urging the Warrior on to the plain, 

Now keeping watch with the Hermit lone, 

Now soothing the pang of a Mother’s pain, 
Now mourning with some disconsolate one, 

Now clad in Poverty’s ragged weeds, 

Now robed in ermine and purple rich, 

Is the same — when the heart is glad or bleeds — 
With all conditions— she recks not which :— 
With all who seek it, her spirit will rest, 

And * without distinction ”’ all may be blest. 


This very pretty piece is from the Catholic Register of 1839. Its varied and 
easy melody will not escape the notice of those who delight in those things. Here 
follows another, a little impromptu, from the Catholic Expositor, 1842, which was 
edited by Dr. Pise, in connection with the lamented Varexa. 


LINES ON RECEIVING A ROSE FROM A CHILD. 


She gave me a Rose, — ’twas the prettiest that grew 
In her fragrant and elegant bower : 
And her innocent grace and coy artlessness threw 
A fresh charm on that beautiful flower : 
I took it, as Adam, when Paradise smiled, 
Might have taken a bud from an Angel of Light: 
For no spirit was gentler than that of this child, 
And no blossom more pure to the sight. 


This is charming; Tom Moore couldn’t have twined it with a finer grace, do 
you think? But Pise has higher powers than mere sweetness of verse and liveli- 
| ness of fancy. Not often, but here and there, flashes out in his poetry a line of 
real strength and power that shows of what he is capable, while in the whole 
which is produced, is seen that roundness and completeness of idea, which distin- 
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guishes chiefly the poet from the skilful versifier. We think that these qualities 
are all to be seen in a piece which we now quote from the same source as the 
above, and the same date. 









































HYMN. 


I. 

My God! yon matin-ray 

Which, like a dimple bright, 
Glows on Aurora’s cheek, 

As shrinks the shadowy night, 
Tells of those guiltless hours 
1 passed in childhood’s bowers, 

So innocently-gay. 


Il. 

My God! yon flaming sun 

High in his noon-day car 
Drawn by the steeds of Heaven, 

Flinging their red manes far, 
Bids the reflecting soul 
Think how the swift hours roll — 

How soon life’s prime is done. 


111. 
My God! yon gem of Eve 
Upon the twilight brow 
Of Hesper glimmering faint, 
Tells all is fading now ; 
Shadows are gathering fast: — 
Look, mortal, look thy last, 
And take thy long, long leave! 


Iv. 

My God! if morning bright, 

When peace crowned all the hours, 
Hath from me past away, 

And with it childhood’s flowers ; 
And if my manhood’s noon 
Goes from me—ah! how soon! 

While gathers sombre night, — 


v. 
Oh! as the last dim ray 
Still flickers in the skies, 

My God! close not thine ear, 
Turn not away thine eyes: 
My prayer, my prayer ascends, 
As life’s last taper ends — 

Spare —as I pass away! 


That a native-born American Catholic could have written lines so finely inspired 
as these, would be incredible to many of our Protestant men of letters who cult 
vate the coy muses. So limited is the circulation of Catholic literary publications 
that few probably, even of Catholics, have éver read these elegant and forcible 
lyrics, or are aware of their existence. It would, indeed, we suspect, dear reader, 
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be difficult to convince many among ourselves that any thing of a literary nature 
written by one of ourselves can possess any considerable merit. Our opinion is 
the diametrical opposite of this, and so we conclude by citing another tender, bril- 
liant and fanciful poem of Dr. Pise, also from the Catholic Expositor for 1842. If 
less striking than the rest, it is not less melodious and facile. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE AND THE CHERUB. 
Sugvested by the death of a lovely infant. 


-P 
List! List!—the Bird of Paradise 
Carols her sweet hymn forth : 
And from the blest bowers of the skies 
Comes down upon the Earth, 
He comes to bear a message bright 
To a sweet Cherub —the delight 
Of those that gave her birth. 


Il. 
He perched upon the gentle child 
Whilst smiling she reposed, 
Bearing upon her features mild 
And lovely —as she dozed — 
The impress of her mother dear, 
Who watched her slumber with a tear, 
And her meek eyelids closed. 


Itt. 
And to the Cherub thus he sung 
The tidings brought from Heaven: 
**Come with me, innocent and young, 
And thou shalt be, ere even, 
In bowers of Peace and groves of Bliss — 
Thou art not made for worlds like this, 
Far better will be given! 


Iv. 
Come to the realms of Paradise, 
Where angels weave their wreaths 
From flowers ambrosial of the skies, 
On which Spring ever breathes. 
And such a Spring!—not like the one 
Which now so brightly smiles upon 
The meadows and the heaths. 


es 

Come to the everlasting Spring 

Where flowers undying bloom, 
Where we of Paradise, will sing 

While fond ones deck thy tomb. 
There wilt thou, spotless Cherub, twine 
A garland for those friends of thine 

Whom Love shall thither bring.’’ 
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vi. 


The Cherub heard the message-bird — 
The Bird of Paradise: — 

And calmly, when the message heard, 
She closed her meek blue eyes: 

And in an instant, winged her flight 

To Elysian groves of Love and Light 
Amid the holy skies. 


Perhaps it is necessary to add that these poems, like all poetry, to be appre 
ciated should be read by a reader. Poetry cannot read itself, and we have known 
a man who had no music in his soul, vow that he had dislocated his jaws in try- 
ing to read verse that to a good ear was rather noticeable for its varied and musical 
rhythm. 


Review of Current Literature. 


1. History or tue Lire, Wrirines, anp Doctrines or Luruer. By M. Audin. 
Translated from the last French edition, by William B. ‘Turnbull, Esq. London: 
Charles Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. (Second Notice). 

The magnificent manner in which the French, and especially the French clergy, are 
filling up every vacuum which exists in their national literature on subjects connected 
with Catholicity, has excited the admiration of scholars of every country. One of the 
first and most needed contributions of this sort is the Life of Luther by M. Audin, 
justly characterized by an English critic as ‘one of the best historical biographies ever 
composed.”? Even the Germans, whose unwearied industry in historical investigation 
has placed them in advance of every other nation in works of this kind, have acknow- 
ledged with enthusiasm that Audin’s Life of Luther is fully equal in accuracy and ex- 
haustive research to their very best works, while it possesses a clearness of arrangement, 
a condensation, and an interesting vivacity of style, peculiarly French, in which their 
own biographies are not unfrequently deficient. 

England has also lately felt the necessity of creating for itself an adequate Catholic 
literature in its own language, and has set itself to supply the want. But the tempta- 
tion has been irresistible to supply it mostly by translations from those admirable 
French and German works which by no talent or industry could be surpassed, and 
which were ready to their hand. Hence, among other enterprises, this of Dolman’s 
Library of Translations, of which the first volume of the Life of Luther forms the third 
volume; and if all the remaining volumes of the contemplated series are as well executed, 
it will confer the most precious service upon English readers. In the language of the 
able critic before quoted, ‘* Mr. Turnbull’s translation is worthy of the fame acquired 
by Audin; and no man can sit down to its perusal without being gratified with the 
taste, skill, judgment and tact, exhibited in the translation —so that it is’ (as he specifies) 
‘in point of fact, a book more suited to female perusal than the original.’’. 

This is high but just praise. Nor ought we to overlook altogether in our commenta- 
tions the beautiful getting up of the volume, uniform, of course, with the rest of the 
series, and which, with other efforts of the same kind, indicates truly a new era in the 
Catholic book trade of England. Apart from its value as the only reliable account of 
the Life and Writings of Luther in existence, few books offer a more captivating charm 
to the mere lover of personal and literary history; nor can we help anticipating from its 
publication in so attractive an English form, an important influence upon the opinions 
of at least the reading public. But it is especially the duty of Catholics to encourage 
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such enterprises, whether Protestants will read such works as these or not. It is a 
thing accomplished when they are found, as they ought to be, in the library of every 
Catholic gentleman. If they are in your library, one and another of your intelligent 
neighbors will by and by be reading them. If you are well acquainted with their con- 
tents yourself, by and by, in sheer self-defence, to be on a par with you in information, 
others will be obliged to buy and read also. English history for the last three hundred 
years has been a conspiracy against truth. True, and the new Catholic historical litera- 
ture has countermined this falsehood with truth, laboriously excavated. The truth is 
in our histories — in Lingard, in Audin: it need but to be read. But unless we Catholics 
buy and read such works ourselves, it is in vain to expect that they will be bought and 
read by others. 

9. Discours prononcé a la Cathédrale de Saint-Louis (Nouvelle-Orléans, 1846) a 1’ oc- 


casion de |’ anniversaire du 8 Janvier. Par l’Abbé 4. Rouquette, de la Louisiane. 
Paris: Librairie de Sauvaignat. 1846. 


3. Wap Fiowers, Sacred Poetry by the Abbé Adrian Rouquette, author of ‘ Les 

Savanes,’’ French Poems. New Orleans: T. O’Donnell. F. Leliévre. 1848. 

We acknowledge with lively pleasure the receipt of these two librettes (if we may be 
pardoned the word), which must have been noticed in their day by the Catholic press. 
The former is an elegant, scholarly and impassioned piece of pulpit eloquence, which 
we can easily fancy as having produced all the effect, when delivered, that is recounted 
in the appendix, taken from the newspapers of the day. Of the little collection of Eng- 
lish Poems, by an author whose native tongue seems to have been the French, we shall 
give our readers some specimens hereafter, that will be sure to be welcome, if already 
known, and a surprise, if, as happened to ourselves, they have never before met with 
them. And by the way, considering the patriotic theme of the Discourse — the victory 
of New Orleans, — and the very patriotic complexion of the poetry — witness the piece 
entitled ‘‘ America, my Country! ’’—and the perfectly local coloring of both, one is 
tempted to ask, ‘‘In what respect is the Abbé Rouquette not a Native-American?” 
And yet, in language, in race, in religion, in the fire of his oratory, in the impetuous 
delicacy of his poetical sentiments, (as, if we may credit the N. O. Bulletin, in the 
lineaments and character of his national and southern physiognomy) can there be a 
greater contrast to the man of Massachusetts or New Hampshire? And yet this ser- 
mon, animated with the fervor and adorned with the graces of French oratory, but 
breathing the most ardent American patriotism and the most high-toned American 
legality, was preached in a cathedral of St. Louis, in the new world, by a priest 
of the faith of St. Louis, without a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins! If 
the modern theories of race were true, between this man and us there should be no 
bond of national sympathy. And yet there is the greatest, in defiance of the 
theory. Why so? Because the true country, as M. Rouquette observes, is not in 
the common soil, but in the laws and the manners, and in the spirit that informs, 
defines and quickens them— the spirit of religion. Hence a true national unity 
outside of the Catholic faith is impossible, and Catholicism is the true, though unseen 
and unacknowledged, bond of American nationality. ‘‘ But I have pronounced the 
word country #icries M. Rouquette. — ‘* Gentlemen, what is country, the love of coun- 
try, true patri6tism ? What is country? Shall I speak to you of the rivers, of the 
plains, and of the forests, of the soil ina word? But all that is not the country of the 
man, it is the country of the ox, of the buffalo, and of the bird. To man, an intelligent 
and moral being, created in the image of God, yes, to man quite another sort of coun- 
try is necessary. With these rivers, these plains and these forests, before and above 
all these things, he needs common joys, common perils and common interests, manners, 
laws, traditions, virtues, churches: he needs a God profoundly feared, profoundly 
loved.” 

In New England and the parts settled by New Englanders, they fancy they have such 
aunity of laws, religion, churches, manners,-&c; and they wish to force every other 
element in the country to become fused with that: having tried in vain the prepagandism 
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of persuasion and missionary societies, they wish now to try that of force; but their 
own New England unity itself is already broken by Unitarianism, Methodism, Mor- 
monism, Episcopalianism, Fourierism, Spiritualism, Abolitionism, Womanism, and 
what-not-ism, into ten thousand fragments. To the most superficial glance is evident 
the impossibility of constituting or restoring a true moral community — a community 
of thoughts, of ideas, and of sentiments — except in Catholicism, without which, there. 
fore, we have not a country. We have been much impressed while reading these, and 
the work next noticed, with the importance of the part which the French genius and 
Janguge will play in forming our ideas and moulding our future national character. 


4. Tue Gronies or toe Hoty Ancers. Translated from the French of the Vene- 
rable H. M. Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux. Philadelphia: H. & C. McGrath. 
This delightful little book furnishes a plan for devoting the month of October to the 

honor of the Holy Angels, and also a plan of an Association for their perpetual venera- 

tion. The prayers, litanies and meditations are wel! calculated to excite devotion, and 
they have the merit of great brevity. 


5. La Tresawe en Amerigve, ou Apologie de la Vie Solitaire et Contemplative. Par 
L’Abbé Adrien Rouquette (de la Louisiane). Nouvelle-Orleans. T.O’Donnell. 1852. 
No doubt this work, too, has received attention from the Catholic press at the time 

of its publication, but as that is yet recent, and as no Catholic monthly then existed, it 
may well claim a notice from the Metropolitan. We may say that it, too, is a poem, 
for it has all the charm and the impassioned stylé of poetry. From the richness of 
quotation, from every source, and especially of English poetry (of which the author 
has evidently been an ardent cultivator), it affords a striking parallel to the works of 
Digby; but the text by which the vast array of apt and delightful extracts is combined 
together, is widely different in its oratorical impetuosity from the calm tone of the 
‘* Ages of Faith.’’ A very beautiful feature (in which it strikingly resembles the works 
of the English writer), is the new meaning it gives to the passages it quotes, often 
making them illustrative of higher truths than the poets themselves saw. Thus, numer- 
ous passages are quoted from Byron, with the utmost felicity, and with the effect of 
showing for what that great soul really longed, that English life could not supply, and 
what great common want, expressed with unparalleled vigor, has made his poetry so 
popular. 

La Thébaide is the Apology of the Solitary and Contemplative Life, especially with 
reference to America — that occidental Thebaid, as the author eloquently says, with its 
lonely lakes and islets, its rocks and forests, its mountains and vast savannahs, made 
expressly for the recluse and the hermit. It would enamour any fervent religious soul, 
and almost any poetic one, of solitude and the eremitic life, to read this eloquent defence 
of it, with the abundant testimonies in its favor which the author collects from every 
source. The views which it opens are of great originality, and richly suggestive; the 
style is admirable for force and clearness, and full of poetical beauties of the highest 
order. We take almost at hazard a passage from the dedication: 

“It is to you (it is dedicated), sensitive and delicate natures, superior and intuitive 
organizations, dreamy and melancholic characters, profound and sealed@hearts, whose 
mystery of love and intelligence God alone penetrates; it is to you who Cannot sympa- 
thize and place yourselves in unison with a society cold and prosaic, egoistic and hard; 
you who aspire with ardour to repose and isolation; who feel the need of dwelling 
within yourselves and of nourishing yourselves in secret with your mysterious tears; 
you whom God has created to live a tranquil and contemplative life, a life of prayer and 
of study; and who seek in vain in the world the spiritual aliment, the dew of light, the 
celestial atmosphere you require, in your mystical and virgin exaltation; you who are 
like those inaccessible flowers, immaculate daughters of the snow, that demand the sub- 
tile air of the highest mountains, and which cannot grow and unfold with all their bril- 
liancy but in an atmosphere where the mephitic vapors of earth and the exhalations of 


marshes do not arrive till they have been purified by an etherial fluid. 
* * * a # * * % 


«It is to you (he says again), who fear to be carried away by the rapid torrent of 
new ideas and submerged by the miry waters of the deluge of corraption ; you who are 
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weary of the roaring ebb and flow of so many passions and contrary systems which 
dispute between them the hearts and minds of men, all uncertain and tossed in the midst 
of the tohu-bohu, the brouhaha and the go-ahead of this age of steam! 


«¢¢ And when they think they lead, they are most led.’— Byron. 


*¢As ships drift darkling down the tide, 
Nor see the shelves o’er which they ride.’ — Scott.” 


In short we can commend this volume as equally delightful and edifying, to any one, 
Catholic or not, who can read French with tolerable facility. 


6. Tue Oaru or Orrice. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Charles James Cannon, with 

a portrait of the author. New York: William Taylor & Co. 

This is published as No. II of a series called “‘ The American Drama.’’ The author 
js not an untried hand in this description of literature, having already published several 
dramas, of which we have heard the poetical merits and skilful plot mentioned in terms 
of praise. ‘The scene of the present is laid in Galway, and the time is in the 15th cen- 
tury. The principle character is Lynch, mayor of Galway, who, (according to an 
historical account, we believe), condemned and executed his own son for murder. It is 
on this filial crime and parental justice that the action turns. The cause of the former 
is unfounded jealousy, and the victim is the bosom friend of the murderer. The Irish 
foster-brother of the last, his wild cousins, the Blakes of the Hills, his mother and his 
betrothed, are the other personages. 

Excellence is comparative, and if we had read any other modern dramas we should 
be better able to pass a critical judgment on the merits of this. Unfortunately we can 
only compare it with the tragedies of Shakespeare, with which it does not pretend to 
vie. The only modern play, even, that we know any thing of, is the Lady of Lyons, 
which is of another species, and which, again, we know only by seeing it performed. 
We should think the Oath of Office would make a good acting play. The mise en scene 
would be effective, if it followed the author’s directions; the plot is simple and telling — 
makes a forcible, tragic impression, in spite of a certain cruel abruptness at first, espe- 
cially in the killing of Gomez by Walter, which really seems quite too unprovoked. The 
jealousy of the latter is but feebly accounted for, and his sudden penitence is no less 
vexatious than his crime—in reading the play; but it would have a better effect, we 
have no doubt, on the stage. The style on the whole is more prosaic, and the sentiments 
placed in the mouth of the characters are more trite, than we should have expected from 
Mr. Cannon; but this rather tame level is relieved here.and there by a flash of genuine 
poetry, and lines or passages of genuine melody. One of the best of these is that where 
Lynch is picturing the sorrow and disappointment of the parents of the murdered 
Gomez: 

‘* Whose eager gaze is bent towards our shores, 
While fancy makes of every wave, that lifts 
Its snowy crest above the dark green sea, 

The ship that to their longing arms shall bring 
The treasure they had given unto my keeping.” 


But the very attempt to construct a sincere tragedy out of Irish historical materials is 
meritorious, and the Blakes of the Hills, and Tirlogh, the Irish foster-brother, seem to 
us te be characterized with the truth and vigor which Mr. Cannon’s Tales exhibit in a 
less shackled form, and one more readily appreciable in these non-theatrical times. 


7. Firry Years in potn Hemisrueres; or Reminiscences of the Life of a former 
Merchant. By Vincent Nolte, late of New Orleans. ‘Translated from the German, 
New York: Redfield. 

This is an amusing specimen of the anecdotical autobiography of one of those men, 
of whom there are some in every epoch, that have the luck to be on the back-stairs 
during all the great transactions of their time, and who thus see and, verily, describe 
history, not as it appears to those who get a public and full-dreased front view of it, 
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but in the situation where every thing mortal sometimes is found — sans culottes. Those 
who take pleasure in contemplating greatness in this attitude, which, certes, levels all 
things, will find considerable amusement in this gossiping story of half a century, passed 
between the old world and the new. It is not a book that we could recommend for in- 
discriminate perusal, it partakes too much of the scandalous chronicle; but some of the 
background pictures of noted historical events and situations, such as the French inva- 
sion of Italy and the Hundred Days, are extremely graphic and interesting. 


8. Tue Princieces or Anima ann VEGETABLE PuysioLocy. By J. Stevenson Bush- 
nan, M. D. With one hundred and two illustrations on wood. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 

This is a popular treatise on the functions of organic life, in the strict sense of the 
term. Prefixed to it is a general view of the great departments of Human Knowledge. 
It seems a good deal to comprise in a volume of 234 pages, index included, but from a 
cursory examination we judge that it contains as much detail as most people will care 
for. The illustrations are very good. 


9. Tue Yourn or Jerrerson: A Chronicle of College Scrapes at Williamsburg, in 

Virginia, A. D. 1764. New York: Redfield. 

No one would suppose from the very unattractive title of this volume that it contained 
so much entertaining matter. It has two titles, you observe, and neither is appropriate. 
Jefferson figures in the tale, but in a subordinate character, and contributes nothing to 
the action, except as a mar-plot. ‘The scene is laid at college, among college youths, 
but college scrapes in it there are scarcely any deserving the name, nor would they, 
probably, be noticed by the reader. It is just a brief, lively dashing sketch of ante-rev- 
olution costume and manners, enlivened by a pretty ‘‘Arcadian’’ love story or two, and 
an old, improbable Rosalind disguise — in spite of its familiarity and improbability, 
always interesting. Slight as the performance is, it indicates talent and practised skill 
in writing ‘* quite above the common.” 


10. Nocres Amsrosian%. By the late John Wilson. With Memoirs and Notes by 

R. Shelton Mackenzie, D. C. L. New York: Redfield. Five vols., 12mo. 

The wittiest and most famous series of Magazine papers the world ever saw, edited 
by the model of editors. It was John Wilson who first called the Maga into existence, 
indeed, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine is, in sober truth, alone rightfully and 
originally proprietor of that well-invented name, which we have somewhat extended 
and (we flatter ourselves) not uMhappily spiritualized and exalted into a sort of person- 
ality. And it is with the Noefes, as all the world knows, that the fame of Kir Norra 
(the fabled editor of the Maga) is associated. They belong now to the classical litera- 
ture of our language; they are a legacy, and one of the richest literary ones, of the last 
age of British genius. 

No doubt the wit of the Noctes may be excepted to not unreasonably as heathenish, 
as purely kumanitarian, as the reflex of a joyous, not animal, but merely natural, life; 
there is not a perception of the supernatural, some will say, in the Scottish humorist, 
and soon. We confess that Kit North is somewhat of an Edinburgh heathen, a 
heathen of the modern Athens, aptly so called; a heathen like Scott, like Burns, like the 
Scotch metaphysicians, novelists, poets, all. But even heathendom has its dim super- 
natural traditions; and Nature itself is a work of God on which there are inscribed 
notes and revelations of Divinity. We sometimes weary of Wilson’s humor, but on 
the whole he introduced a new and more generous spirit into criticism, he filled it with 
a life and sap it never had before, from the warmth of his appreciation, and from its ex- 
quisite delicacy, which opened to the readers a new world of beauties and new sources 
of enjoyment in books. By protesting against cant, with a laugh full of healthy reason, 
Wilson kept the English mind in a sounder state. ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ too has shown dur- 
ing its long and always successful course (thirty-two years), what a brilliant and effec- 
tive fight can be maintained for an unpopular cause, but with an element of truth in it, 
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by a combination of literary talent. Its career suggests many thoughts respecting the 
trae method of conducting a Catholic magazine, so as to make it an effective supporter 
of the cause to which we are devoted. Such considerations, however, would be out of 
place here. We content ourselves with lauding the tact and enterprise of Mr. Redfield 
in bringing out these volumes, and the taste, the minute knowledge and above all the 
genial spirit, with which the task of the editor has been accomplished. 


1). Lerrer or Wn. Meape Appison, of Baltimore, upon Reiigiovs ToLeRATION IN 
America. ‘* Palmam qui meruit ferat.’? Washington: 1854. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 

“Roman Catholics the Authors of Religious Toleration in America”’ is the title 
which we find prefixed to this letter on its first page. The author is a member of the 
Episcopal Church: his testimony is therefore the more unexceptionable because impar- 
tial. The letter is written with a remarkable clearness. The introductory part, in 
which the writer recalls his opponent to the true state of the question, is particularly 
lucid and forcible. As he there observes, the question has been made a double one, of 
fact and of motive, and generally those who combat the claim of the Maryland Colonists 
to be the authors of Religious Toleration in America, in lieu of contesting the fact, ap- 
ply themselves to the suggestion or assertion of merely selfish motives on their part as 
the ground of their action. The author nobly answers to this that where an action is 


’ 


’ good in itself, good he calls it, without discussing its motives; and that from the con- 


stitution of things by an all-wise Being, good is always attended with advantage to the 
doer, and so to do good is always our interest. Ought we thence to conclude that all 
good actions spring from selfishness? He then proceeds to prove, by a close historical 
argument, that the real authors of Maryland Toleration were the Catholic Proprietary 
and Colonists. The disputed question of priority between Maryland and Rhode Island 
in the establishment of the so-called freedom of consience, he does not undertake to ex- 
amine, but leaves it to the testimony of Story and Bancroft, which is in favor of the 
Catholic colony. We consider that our thanks are due to Mr. Addison for his inter- 
esting and able letter, and especially at the present time. 

The question has been debated among ourselves whether the policy of Maryland, 
granting it necessary in their circumstances, was in itself defensible or laudable. The 
origin of this debate, we conceive, is a confusion into which almost all modern Protest- 
ants fall,and which many Catholics adopt at their hands without further inquiry, be- 
tween toleration, such as the founders of Maryland established, and what even Mr. Ad- 
dison calls the ‘inalienable prerogative of men to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences.’’* But that the old Marylanders adopted no such 
principle as the last is evident from the fact that they granted no toleration to Deists or 
Unitarians. Nor should we gain any thing for ourselves as Catholics by showing (if 
we could) that a handful of our ancestors were the first to adopt a principle which our 
Church then repudiated and now repudiates; which, if it be unchangeable as we believe, 
it must ever repudiate. The founders of Maryland are not entitled, in our opinion 
(sustained by their undoubted acts), to the doubtful honor of having discovered a prin- 
ciple incompatible with any just or salutary government, and which (thank God!) we 
Catholics at this day do not need for our defence: they did but discern and apply a rule 
of political justice always recognized and acted on by their Church, viz: that civil and 
political rights already existing are sacred and inviolable. It is on this principle, and 
not any pretended right of men in society to indulge in all the pernicious vagaries 
of a perverted conscience, that we denounce the penal laws of England as iniquitous, 
and those who would revive them here in the shape of political proscription, of whatever 
Christian sect, as a band of audacious and persecuting revolutionists. 


* The toleration inaugurated in America by our Catholic forefathers, does not include, we suppose, the 
Tight of the Brahmins to set up here the cruel rites of Juggernaut, or the obscene ones of Vishnoo: it 
would not protect the Chinese in infanticide or the Mormons in polygamy. 








Maga in the Mountains. 


Some body will say that we are taking a quick lesson from ‘‘ Christopher in the 
Tent,” republished after thirty years by Dr. Mackenzie; but we repudiate the charge of 
plagiarism —Maga repudiates it with a shake of the head — for our caption does but 
represent a fact: Maga is really and literally in the mountains. — ‘‘ The Editor is there,” 
you reply, ‘* but not Maga! ’?— ** You’re wrong — Maga herself is here. Here is her 
sanctum — here are her exchanges littering the wild carpet of moss and dry leaves— 
here her portfolios— her communications — the pile of odious books to be noticed— 
the flocks of letters wing their way here like wild pigeons (we wish they were, for that 
sport would be better than it is)— and hence take flight her numbered and inspected 
articles for the printer, here are read, or dipped into, her ‘* books sent,”’ here is patiently 
compiled her Record, here are revised her proofs, under a roof of quivering leaves, over- 
looking, not chimney tops and tile, but woods and rich bottoms, copses where phea- 
sants lurk, and the haunts of the nut-dropping squirrel. 

Yes: Maga and we are alone in the mountains —we don’t pretend to a great com- 
pany like ancient Christopher: one of our contributors at most is with us; one of the 
gentlest, whose graceful pen, come one more moon, will serve Maga and us no more for 
the present. And truth to say, there is a slight vein of poetical exaggeration in our 
above description of our mountain sanctum; those leaves over-head and under foot 
must be taken with a grain of salt; it is true by a figure of speech, but not in strictness 
of ordinary language. Let no one imagine us camping out in a shanty of poles and 
bark, by the bank of a rocky stream, with a bed of fresh balsam boughs, and a roaring 
fire of logs at our feet the night, depending for subsistence upon the venison we shoot and 
the trout we catch: we have lived so before now, and in the pages of ‘* Tue Forest” 
you may find a description of the same, not without some touch of truth, but at pre- 
sent, we confess, our literal and actual abode is a sort of hotel farm-house — a farm-house 
by the roadside, with a swinging sign and vast rambling stables, and accommodation 
for man and beast. 

A shanty of poles and bark, quotha? No, no; not such is our sanctum, but a light, 
well-curtained bed-room, with the door opening upon a pleasant verandah, with a bal- 
cony (if you like) of low trellis-work, and overlooking garden, orchard, farm-yard and 
all the homely but pleasant back-side view of ‘‘ an agricultural residence.”? Innumer- 
able broods of chickens, shanghais, guinea-fowl, (crying ‘‘come back,’’) turkeys, 
ducks, now and then a stray porker, who is driven back to his own domain by a venge- 
ful hound, with loud uproar, and a shed with long ranges of bee-hives, ever-humming: — 
this is what we see from our open door, or our shady seat in the corner of the aforesaid 
balcony, which in this country is called a two-storied piazza. And as for the interior 
accommodation of our quarters, in the country you could not expect better: a room 
da marito e moglie, as the Italians say — with a spacious bed in each corner, (one for the 
editor and the other for the contributor), while Maga lies (at night) snugly in a corner, 
on the thick rag carpet, with the N. Y. Freeman’s Journal for a blanket. I was afraid 
she would take cold, but she vows there’s no danger; so much natural warmth there is 
in that capacious sheet, that she ran more risk of taking fire— which would be a ca- 
lamity. But Maga, happily, is not of a touch-paper nature; her nature is sparkling, 
but not inflammable; it was the printed blanket took fire, made dry as tinder by this rain- 
less summer, and one night, ere we were aware, was found all in a light blaze: but Maga 
suffered no injury, she only laughed at the accident. 

There is an unusual degree of pleasure attending the laborious task of editorship at 
this distance, with no companions who know any thing about it, and where from the 
remoteness and the deep seclusion of the spot, the weekly exchanges come like visitors 
to a solitude, ever welcome. There is also the great pleasure of tranquillity: it is only 
the editor of a monthly that could command it, indeed, to whom the loss of a day or 
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two’s time, by some perverse accident, in the transmission of matter or of proofs, is 
not of so great importance. Breathing the pure air, feeling the quiet of the country, 
the coolness of the mountains, refreshed by the immense extension of meadow-verdure 
and forest-shade that fills these endless glades of the mighty Alleghany — the shattered 
nerves regain their tone— the brain cools, the heart beats more equably, and with the 
restored harmony of the physical man, the intellectual and moral acquires a healthier 
play, and meditates more tranquil and more certain flights. It would not dé for always, 
doubtless; but it does excellently well for the summer months, and for the beautiful 


autumn. 

We have ny by the way, in consequence of this ruralizing, another rare plea- 
sure in editorial life: —that of perusing an article in Maga for the first time in print. 
Truly we had ape confidence in the writer to say it should be so, and our leading 
article (as people say} into the bargain. We were really quite curious to peruse it. It 
was excellent, and as one always ye mee in some point, with every thing we did not 
do or authorize ourselves, we had the pleasure of dissenting from here and there a 
shade of opinion (agreeing in the substance) as if it had been somebody else’s magazine 
we were reading — exquisite pleasure ! 

Even in such an unexampled drought as this, with a sky like brass, the valley por- 
tions of these mountain glades are somewhat green — in ordinary years they are always 
moist, so that the sportsman needs to cross them with care. And they are not on 
broken with thick bushes, marking the course of runs or streamlets, but, even on their 
best cleared and grassiest expanse, are studded with magnificent sugar-maples, which 
have been left on account of their rich product, and which give the * bottoms ” (as they 
are called) the appearance of a prod se English k. Reclining under one of these 
superb trees, with our gun beside us, we read the September number of Maga. 

“What think you, Maga,” said we, at length, ‘‘ of our learned contributors obser- 
vations on Journalism? Does’nt he set too high a standard?” 

Maéa. — How so? 

Eprror. — Why who can take such (— excuse me —) such pains with every trashy 
book that an unprincipled or mercenary publisher may think fit to lay on our table for 
notice? Not I, for one. A careless dip into most of ’em, and a careless line to notice, 
is all they’re worth, or my conscience can give. It aint possible to do more, my dear 
Maga, with the clean majority.” 

Maca. — Tut, tut. ho said it was? The learned contributor, sir, has merely in- 
tended that you and every other editor should give to every book he notices so much of 
a reading as is necessary to determine its true character. Now tell me, pray, how long 
will it take you to do this for the light works of fiction of which the Appletons or 
Redfield send you so many? ”’ 

Epiror. — Ten minutes, I think, divided equally between the beginning, the middle 
and the end of a novel is enough for me to find out if it is worth anybody’s reading, or 
safe for anybody to read. 

Maca.—Good. And how long will it take you to express that opinion on paper, 
when you’ve formed it? 

Epiror, — Five minutes by the watch, at the outside. 

_ Maca. —Surely then, there’s nothing unreasonable demanded of you. How much 
is one quarter of an hour of your working time worth? 

Eptror. — Mine is precious, Maga. It is skilled labor I give, and though the time 
be short, the mental action, you wot, is energetic. More than three hours per diem no 
man ought to work as I work, Maga, you well know; and those three hours should 
Procure a generous wage — 

sane — The Holy Book says Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. 

Epiror. — Those fifteen minutes ought to be worth about 83 or 84 cents, at a most 
moderate computation. 

Maga: (with a smile). —The exact wholesale price of a novel that retails for $1 25, 
as most of them do. 

Eprror. — And not one in fifty of ’em will sell at auction for 83 mills, - good Maga. 
No,no. The notice, Maga, is not given out of justice to the publisher who sends you 
books. What do the extra copies cost him which he lays out upon the press? The 
press-work, paper and binding. On such a volume as you have a7 it is but 
twenty-five or thirty cents, and at auction (as I said before) it will hardly fetch that. 
The notice is for the information of the public; and you are paid for it by them; though, 
I confess, that the very desirable and valuable books you sometimes receive, make it 
worth your while to notice them— but don’t compensate for the time wasted on the 
others. That I insist upon. 
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Maga. — And exactly that, some slight and scarcely perceptible differences excepted, 
is what our honorable contributor here designs to say. 

‘* Well,”’ replied we, ‘1 have another fault to find with him on this point. He does 
not discriminate sufficiently between the obligations of different sorts of Journals in this 
particular — between the duties of a weekly, for example, and that of a monthly peri- 
odical.”’ 

Maca. — How is that? 

Eprror. — Why hear what my friend, the Rambler, judiciously says on this point in 
his August number. (Reads) ‘‘ There can be no doubt that a monthly periodical pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages for exercising the functions of literary criticism in compari- 
son with quarterly or weekly journals. A quarterly appears at such long intervals that 
it cannot keep up with the stream of new publications, while if it — to notice 
all those of any pretensions, it would overwhelm its readers with a flood of criticism, 
Quarterlies, accordingly, are periodical collections of essays, rather than reviews of 
current literature. As to weekly criticism, able and brilliant as much of it unquestion- 
ably is—”’ 

Maga laughs : —** Go on!” she says: ** No matter! ”’ 

Epiror ep Lome peering is, no one who is acquainted with its character 
will deny that it bears the marks of the breathless haste with which it is prepared, and 
that a very considerable proportion of it is altogether shallow and untrustworthy. A 
monthly journal steers bu of both these disadvantages. It can notice books before 
the gloss of novelty is worn off; it can offer a fair resumé of the books of the day with- 
out overloading the digestion of the reader; and it can do its work with such an amount 
of leisure and reflection as may permit a bond fide examination of the books that are 
criticised.’ — Those, now, are just sentiments. ‘The ‘* Review of Current Literature” 
belongs specially to the monthly magazine, and it is from the monthly magazine that 
the public has a iy 2 to expect a careful, considerate and true account of the prominent 
books of the day, be they of what sort they may. It may be a brief account, but it 
must be a sufficient one to guide those who are to purchase books, and it ought to be 
wholly independent of any publisher’s influence, as the Rambler very justly remarks, 
Otherwise, the literary notice is but an advertisement in disguise, and will be justly 
branded by every right-minded person as an imposition on the readers. 

Maea. (Witha slight, conscious smile). All that meets with my hearty approbation. 

It may easily be seen that my gun was mostly an excuse for stealing away with 
Maga to this lovely spot, and amusing myself with her conversation. We had brought 
a number of papers besides the latest Metropolitan and Rambler, and among others I at 
last unfolded the celebrated “* N. Y. Butipoc.”’ * 

How pleasant to be spoken of in print it must be to some people, if (as one would 
ye they like to be well abused rather than not noticed at all! The editor of the 
‘* Bulldog ”’ has an attack upon us, which we read aloud to Maga, who evidently rather 
enjoys it. 

aca.— Poor Bulldog! But what makes him growl so fiercely, sir! He must 
have been severely bitten by your article. 

Epitror. — You forget it is not mine (1 could almost wish it were). But as you say, 
Maga, it must have touched him nearly. When you hear the tiger in Barnum’s 
menagerie utter that deep, rolling thunder that thrills your nervous system in your own 
despite, you know, of course, that the keeper is stirring him up with his long pole. I 
was so busy in applying our learned contributor’s observations to myself, that I really 
overlooked its possible application to others. Bulldog is a good Christian in that he 
takes the sermon to himself, but he is not a good Christian in that he begins to rail at 
the preacher. 

aca. —I thought just now, sir, that he had your example to encourage him in that. 

Epitor. — Not at all, dear Maga — you essentially misunderstood me—I was only 
enjoying the privilege of criticism. But our friend Joseph Andrews Bulldog, Esq., is 
evidently ever so little in a state of excitement. 

Maca (with curiosity). — Joseph Andrews ? 

Epiror. — So called from his immaculate personal and editorial purity; the former of 
which is so scrupulous that ’tis supposed he never washes his hands, but he makes an 
act of contrition after it, for any sins he may have committed in touching his own nude 
fingers; and the latter is so outrageously delicate that any such peccant matfr as novels 
that fall in his way, he will hardly touch with a pair of tongs, and that only to putit 
in the fire. 
quent (blushing). — You may call that purity, but Icall it prudery. Can it be true, 

ough ? 


* Lest any one should suppose this name to be an invention of our own, and so to savour of a rudeness 
foreign to our character, we would observe that'It is taken in good faith from the paper itself alluded t, 
and that in using it we only copy the humour of the editor, who will not complain that we apply to him a 
designation by which he wittily pleases to characterize himself. 
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Evrror. — Why the first story is, 1 own, a slight poetical exaggeration of one of our 
friend’s editorials, almost too long ago to smile over now. Before you were born, most 
gracious of the Magas, we laughed at this pleasantry among ourselves; and therefore I 
playfully said ** Joseph Andrews ”’ just now, because he was, you know, Maga, a sin- 
gularly. innocent young man, although I doubt (with a smile) if he would have looked 
askance at that brown sandalled foot, Maga, so graciously placed on the green sward, 
beneath the moss-cushioned rock where thou sittest. 

Maaa, (quile puzzled). — You speak in riddles. 

Epiror. — Let it pass. Yow are not so squeamish, Maga, nor [ neither; in regard 
either to real life, or what we read in books, which are its pictures. And though we 
know, as well as others, what trash most novels are, we are too sensible of their vast 
influence to despise them. A young man like Bulldog (for his youth is his best 
excuse) thinks to annihilate these light-winged persecutors by one fierce snap of con- 
tempt; they but buzz around him the more. Hear our friend the Rambler again, speak- 
ing like all sensible people who have some bowels of compassion for their kind, and 
who know the world. ‘* The world does not exactly gather its precise opinions, or 
deliberately shape its conduct, from the product of the circulating library; but there can 
be no doubt that there is not a novel reader in the kingdom whose views of life and 
feelings towards his fellow-creatures are not more or less colored by the novels he 
peruses.’’ — Take the Maine-law question, whereupon Bulldog himself has pronounced, 

verhaps: Mr. Arthur’s Ten Nights in a Bar-room, which we noticed last month, will 
~ more influence on its decision than all the editorials Bulldog can write between 
now and the next election. Yet there is doubtless more sense in one sentence of the 
Bulldog editorials, than in Mr. Arthur’s whole book. 

Maca. — Bulldog is not unfrequently very sound and sensible in the substance of 
what he says. 

Eviror. — No doubt of it, Maga! No man is on the right side oftener than this 
very, impetuous, overbearing, uncomfortable and dangerous Bulldog. I say dangerous, 
for though his bark is more than his bite, it has the bad effect of irritating the neighbors 
and passers-by, who form the worst opinion of a household that keeps such a pest on 
its premises, as he is to them, often when they mean no offence. I expect nothing less 
than that some night, not content with keeping him off with a stick, they’ll be throwing 
stones at the windows, or rushing in, in a fury, to smash the furniture and perhaps 
injure the family. 

Maca.— Our contributor has some beautiful things on that subject, sir, —to wit, on 
the need we have now “ of a mode of discugsion blending (as he happily says) the 
*suaviter in modo’ with the ‘fortiter in re.””? I admire that passage much. But 
wherein has Bulldog offended against the rules laid down by our friend ? 

Eviror. — For one thing, in this very instance of criticism, which he takes up so 
sharply. To give, for example, (as I remember Bulldog doing) a list of books on his 
table, and just add by way of notice —‘‘ A parcel of Protestant trash, which any one 
may have by applying at this office! ’’— that, Maga, is t> make, perhaps, a hundred 
new foes to Catholicity, and doubly embitter the old. People who are entirely disin- 
terested pronounce it brutal, and they lay the brutality io the door of Catholicism: 
The irritated publishers swear vengeance, and the next thing we hear of is a long illus- 
trated paper in the ** Magazine of the Million,’ showing off and misrepresenting the 
horrors of the Inquisition, with cuts of thumbscrews and trap-doors and what not, to 
inflame tens of thousands against us, and render other credulous thousands indifferent 
to our calamities. No editor, I care not what his talents, or orthodoxy, or good inten+ 
tions, or natural causticity of temper, may be, has a right thus to compromise the 
interests of the Church and of his Coston, in order to indite a single sentence of sting- 
ing contempt, which makes a few —a very few — of Bulldog’s least cultivated support- 
ers laugh, but makes the judicious grieve, the indifferent exclaim at the ‘* ungentle- 
manly ”? coarseness of Catholic periodicals, the mortal and visible enemy curse, and thé 
invisible one, who sits grinning by, lash his forked tail with infernal delight. 

Maca. — Well he may — well he may —to see his work done by one of his sworn 
foes. 

Epiror. — It is the more pity, because this man is capable of nobler things, and no 
layman in the country has a nobler opportunity. In this very number, Maga, there is 
the next article— 

_ Maca. —I was just reading it. It is brief but stirring, and shows a bold, true spirit, 
sir. 

Epiror. — Give me my scissors, for I will put it into the Record. I was just going 
to do it, when my eye fell on the other. But see, Maga, it is gathering for a shower. 
Oh, thrice welcome to this parched earth! Hear how the corn rustles in the field behind 
us, as if with gladness. We must seek a better shelter than this spreading maple, and 
yonder hospitable farm house under the orchard-crowned hill-side shall afford it 








Uecord of Events. 


From August 15, to Sept. 16, 1854. 





I. Arrairs oF THE CatHotic CHuurcH. 


Asroap we observe the extraordinary political events in Spain, the alliance 
of Austria with the Western Powers, the proclamation of a General Jubilee, and 
the expected convocation of Bishops at Rome to take part in the deliberations on 
the dogmatic definition of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. At home, new riots and sacrileges, murders of the faith- 
ful, accompanied by the public calamities of drought, tornadoes, pestilences and 
conflagrations. 


Rome: 1. General Jubilee and prospective assembling of the Bishops of Christendom. — 
2. Execution of Constantini.—3. Harvests in the Roman States. —4. Archeological 
Discoveries. — 5. New Festivals. 

1. We have just received intelligence of an event which completes our joy. The 
Vicar of Jesus Christ publishes an Universal Jubilee, which is to take place in October 
or November next. We give the text of the letter which has reached us from Rome: 

** Perhaps at this moment you have already received notice of the Universal Jubilee 
which his Holiness has published in order to obtain: Ist. Peace among Christian Princes. 
2d. The allaying of the spirit of revolt and sedition. 3d. The removal of the scourges 
of cholera and famine. 4th. The light of the Holy Ghost on the Pope in the dogmatic 
decision of the Immaculate Conception. Moreover an invitation from the holy Father, 
convening all the bishops of the Catholic World to assist at a solemn assemvly in Rome, 
relative to the promulgation of the belief of the Church on this point. All this for 
October and November next, the Pope desiring, if nothing occurs to prevent it, to 
publish the decretum fidei at the first Vespers of the Festival of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the 7th December.’’ 

Thus, at the moment in which war, plague, and famine desolate mankind, the holy 
and inspired voice of the common father of Christianity is raised to call the faithfal 
people to prayer, and to open the celestial treasures. There is in all this a symptom of 
great and Divine mercies. May we be able to merit them by worthily preparing our- 
selves for the ‘‘ acceptable time and the day of salvation ’’ which approaches.—Ami de 
la Religion. 

A letter from Rome, dated August 20th, appears in the Bien Public, (Belgian paper), 
from which we translate the following: 

** The French journals are too hasty in announcing the convoeation of the bishops of 
Christendom to meet at Rome to assist at the promulgation of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late soa Sra of the Most Blessed Virgin. Here is the whole matter: ; 

“The Holy Father, wishing to concentrate around him every light in the considera- 
tion of that grave question, has invited, for the: month of November, some bishops of 
each nation to take part in the deliberations which will take place on the occasion of the 
definition, as a dogma of faith, of the general belief in the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God, and to assist, if it is to take place, in the promulgation of the dog- 
matical decree. The promulgation will be made, if it be possible, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber. I do not know who will be the bishops of Belgium who will repair to Rome. 
Sat Bat, besides his Eminence the Cardinal of Malines, the oldest bishop will be 
invited. 

‘* The Pope has, besides, invited all the faithful to address fervent prayers to Heaven, as 
well to obtain the cessation of the scourges, plague, famine, war, revolutions, persecution, 
&c., as to beg the light of the Holy Ghost on the important question of the Immaculate 
Conception. To this effect he has published on the Ist of August, a plenary indulgence 
in form of Jubilee to be gained in the three months to be fixed by each bishop.’’— Tablet 
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9, The execution of Constantini, one of the assassins of Count Rossi, took place on 
the 22d July. Grandoni, another of them, condemned to death, anticipated his punish- 
ment by hanging himself in his cell. Constantini died blaspheming. It was Constan- 
tin’ who struck on the shoulder of the unfortunate minister the blow agreed upon to 
make him turn aside his head, and thus present his throat to the assassin’s dagger. 

3. The harvests of every kind in the Roman States have by the blessing of Gcd, 
been most abundant. 

4, The last numbers of the Civilta Cattolica contain a full account of fresh and in- 
teresting archeological discoveries, of one of which an account will be found elsewhere 
in this number of the Metropolitan. 

5. A recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of the 18th May, establishes 
by a matu proprio of His Holiness, Pius IX, that the feasts of the holy Bishops and 
Martyrs Timothy, Policarp and Ignatius are to be celebrated in all the Catholic world, 
under the rite of the lesser doubles ; and the Feast of St. Titus, Confessor and Bishop, 
is instituted for all the Church with the same rite, to be celebrated on the first day va- 
cant after the 4th of January, which will always happen after the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


Sarpimia: Advices state that the insurrectionary movement of July the 22d, at 
Genoa, is ascertained to have originated with the Mazzinian party. But it does not 
appear that their recent discomfiture at Parma has been sufficient to damp their ardor 
for intrigue, or their talent for conspiracy, as they are still plotting further outbreaks in 
other parts of the Italian peninsula. Garibaldi, being. aware of this, and finding that 
his name had been and is still made use of for such mischievous purposes, has thought 
it proper to publish a few lines in the Genoese papers, disclaiming any connection with 
the party of Mazzini, and warning the youth of Italy to be on their guard against the 
seductive language of men who are either cheaters or cheated, and whose actions can 
only tend to bring discredit or ruin on the national cause. This protest, while doing 
much credit to the good sense of Garibaldi, and evincing his desire to act fairly and 
openly to all parties, has had the effect of dealing a heavy blow to the Mazzinians. 


France: 1. The féte Napoleon. — 2. Sisters of Charity in the Baltic fleet. 


1. The féte Napoleon (Aug. 15) passed off quietly and splendidly in Paris. The 
Emperor was absent. He has acquired great popularity in Bayonne, where he is rural- 
izing with the Empress, winning golden opinions from a population before unfriendly 
and sullen. The Basques receive them with enthusiasm. At the review of the troops 
in Paris on the 15th, Lieutenant Bonaparte, of Baltimore, grandson of Prince Jerome, 
was present among the staff of Marshal Magnan. 

The papers are giving an extract from the Emperor’s speech at Bayonne, but not the 
whole of it, which is equally worthy of being cited. We take it, with some apt re- 
marks, from the NW. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 

“Snowine a Roya, Heart.— We must say that Louis Napoleon has done more 
than all the Western monarchs, of this century besides, to raise the idea of monarchy and 
kingly right from the disgrace of imbecility into which it had fallen. A short time ago 
we published, without comment, his preclamation rapping some of his great marshals 
terribly over the knuckles for not paying more attention to the health and comfort of 
the common soldiers. The following, which we translate from the Univers, is his 
speech on the Festival of the Assumption, anniversary of Napoleon 1, made at Bayonne, 
in reply to the discourse of the Bishop of that place. It is every syllable of it the 
speech of an Emperor — of one that deserves as well as possesses the throne of monar- 
chial France — because he acknowledges the duty of rotecting, as well as the duty of 
being obeyed, by a people whom he looks on as his children : ¥ 

“** Monseicneur:— Custom has willed it that there should be one day in the year for 
every nation to celebrate the féle of its sovereign. In view of this general manifestation, 
and of the prayers which are addressed to heaven throughout the whole of France, it is 
the duty of the sovereign in his turn to retire within himself, in order to ascertain 
whether he has done every thing that depended on him to merit this concert of homage 
and aspirations. It is his duty, above all, to come to the foot of the altar to inaplore 

eaven, by the intercession of its sacred ministers, to bless his efforts, to enlighten his 
conscience, and to give him constantly strength to do good and combat evil 
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‘¢¢ My presence on this day at Bayonne is a fact which I mention with pleasure, for 
it proves that France, calm and happy, no longer feels any of those apprehensions 
which oblige the head of the State to be always armed, and on the alert in the capital; 
and it proves that France can support a distant war without her internal life ceasing to 
be free and regular. 

‘*¢T thank you, Monseigneur, for the prayers you address to Heaven for me. But 
please also to invoke God’s protection for our armies ; for to pray for those who fight, a 
Sor those that suffer, is still to pray for me !’”? 

2. Five Sisters of Charity have set off for Boulogne to form part of the expeditions 
to the Baltic. They are to be placed on board the hospital ships, where they are to at- 
tend on the sick. The finest of these vessels is as large as a 100-gun ship, and any one 
going on board might imagine it was one of the finest hospitals in Paris. Nothing was 
wanting, not even the chapel. 


Sraww: The insurrection has proved successful, and the Cortes have been summoned 
by Espartero, as first minister of Isabella II, under the republican constitution of 1837, 
which recognizes only one chamber. This is a revolutionary measure, but the end is 
not yet. In every part of Spain there are commotions, attended in some cases by vio- 
lence and bloodshed. The agitations of Espartero, caused by the difficulty of his po- 
sition, are said to effect his health. Queen Christina was for a time a state-prisoner at 
the Escurial. The Junta and the populace would not allow her to fly to France, but in- 
sisted on her being brought to trial, a demand to which the ministers acceded, but the 
Queen was finally allowed to escape, her property being sequestrated. At Valladolid 
the Junta proclaimed the expulsion of the Jesuits —a fine specimen of the sort of liberty 
prepared for the world by the party uf the revolution! The Cortes will be a constitu- 
ent assembly, and it is said that the question of dynasty wili be discussed. So corrupt, 
since the expulsion of the, Jesuits by Charles III, has been the conduct of Queens of 
Spain, that it would be difficult to find the true heir of the Spanish crown, if Isabella 
II were dethroned. The Basques desire Don Carlos. At Valencia there were repub- 
lican movements. All Spain is in confusion, and the end is not yet. 


Austria: 1. The Catholic Alliance.—2. Energy of the Emperor. —3. New Catholic 

Journal. 

1. The Austrian Catholic alliance with Catholic France is an accomplished fact. The 
Russian Embassador is making preparations for leaving Vienna. Baron Meyendorff 
has set out for St. Petersburg, and Prince Gortschakoff will follow in a few days. The 
other attachés to the embassy are putting their affairs in order, to expedite their de- 
parture. It is probable that the Russians will abandon Moldavia, like Wallachia, to 
avoid the new stroke which menaces them ; but it is too late. 

2. The Emperor Francis Joseph will return from Isch] after the 3d of August. Every 
morning he presides at military exercises. One can judge of his energetic character and 
of his goodness, from the following fact: —It is nearly a fortnight ago that a great fire 
broke out in the convent of the Benedictines. Besides a religious house, the order has 
a college ond a great number of small houses which they let to families at a low rent. 
This important house was found in flames. The emperor hearing the news, left Laxen- 
burg, and went to the scene of disorder, put himself in person at the head of his troops, 
and mounted a ladder himself to render assistance. An instant after the emperor had 
quitted his post, the ladder fell with a great noise, set on fire by the flames. These de- 
tails are running from mouth to mouth in Vienna. 

3. In the month of August, a new Catholic journal was started in Vienna. It is en- 
titled the Catholic Literary Gazette, which appears every day : it has for assistants MM. 
Philipps, Hurser, Dollingar, and all the celebrated German Catholics ; and for editor in 
chief, Dr. Brischar, known by his works and his zeal in favor of the liberty of the 
Church. Two numbers have appeared ; and if the journal continues as it has begun, it 
will enjoy a legitimate authority in the whole of Germany. 

The other Catholic journal of Vienna, the Ami du Peuple, announces that the general 
German Catholic Society will meet on the Sth, 6th, and 7th of September, at Cologne. 
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The President of this Association at Vienna, is Count O’Donnell, the uncle of him who 
saved the life of the emperor in 1852. — Univers. 

[We may add that the Count is a near relative of General Leopold O’Donnell, who 
plays so conspicuous a part in Spain at present, and that the family are descendants of 
the ancient Irish sept of the O’Donne!ls of Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, who can 
trace their origin to a date earlier than the O’Neils, or even the chivalrous ‘ Brian the 


Brave.’? — Ed. C. S.] 


Germany: The present impression is that the intrigues of Prussia are at the bottom 
of the obstinacy of the Badenese government. The ministry of the interior of that 
power has issued an extraordinary circular to the presidents of provinces, in which they 
are informed of a combination of the Catholic clergy with the democracy to excite the minds 
of the people against Russia! In regard to this combination we take from the Propagateur 
Catholique, and translate for the benefit of our readers, the following language of the 
Gazette de Carlsruhe. 

“To oppose Russia is, according to those who seek in the actual crisis to prevent 
Germany from sharing the politics of the Western Powers, to wish to make a part with 
the Revolution. Let us now see what is the position of the different revolutionary 
parties in the present circumstances, and prove that all their sympathies are with Russia. 

“The Red propaganda makes, in fact, no secret of its projects: Kossuth earnestly 
advises the English people not io ally itself with Austria; Victor Hugo addresses an 
ode to the Cossacks and desires their entrance into Paris; Bruns Bauer and all the ultra- 
democratic press of Brussels and of Geneva breathe ardent wishes for the success of 
Russia; Mazzini and his followers hold the same language in Italy. The articles of the 
Union, published at Turin and edited by Bianchi Giovani, tend to the same result. A 
Russian refugee, Alexander Herzen, well known in the revolutionary party, has put 
forth a brochure entitled: Social State of Russia, in which, after speaking of the agricul- 
tural republics of the Cossacks from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, he declares 
that Russia alone can regenerate conservative Europe, and that in that country alone 
have socialism and the republican cause preserved living germs. He engages the Czar 
to incorporate Turkey with his States, and to make Constantinople the capital of his 
empire; he goes further, and sees the possibility of establishing a Slavonic-Russian em- 
pire, with Vienna for its capital, &c. 

“We have to-day the extraordinary spectacle of seeing the revolution place all its 
hopes upon a State which, in the past has been hated by it, and which it considered as 
its most implacable enemy. 

“The men of the movement know perfectly well that a general overturning is not 
ossible if Russia finds herself isolated in the presence of the united powers of Europe. 
‘here cannot result thence anything but a simple war, ending, probably, in the annihi- 

lation of‘Russian influence. But the revolution has no chance of success if Central 
Europe and Western Europe remain closely allied; it is only in the case that Germany 
should not march with the West that the revolutionary soil could produce something. 
Such is the light in which the industrial and monetary world regard it. War ordinarily 
depresses the Stock Exchange, yet we have seen in certain conjunctures of the Eastern 
question, the funds rise, although the worst news was spread. The cause of this 
phenomenon was the confidence felt in the future union of the four powers. 

“If the party of the revolution has nothing to gain by a war between Russia and 
the rest of Europe, it is not so with the hopes which it reposes on Russia herself 
_ “ Has not that power favored the insurrection in Greece, in Epirus, in Thessaly and 
in Montenegro? Has it not, and itis no secret to any one, sought to develop the ideas 
of panslavism in Austria? On the contrary the four Powers have put an end to the 
intrigues of the refugees in Turkey. Has not the revolutionary party in consequence, 
aright to count on the support of Russia? Must it not, besides, perceive the possi- 
bility of a confusion which will permit it to raise its head again? From all this it re- 
sults, that in the present circumstances, it is a necessity for the four powers, that a 
perfect agreement, which alone can preserve them from the revolution, should continue 
to reign between them.”’ 

To this we may add, in confirmation, that in this country even such moderate ideal 
republicans of the vieille écoleas Mr. Brownson ; and the sincere but perhaps too ardent 
and exclusive Irish patriots, like McGee, who see every thing under the view of Ire- 
land’s future redemption and independence, through the downfall of England; and of 
course the sympathizers with Kossuth and Mazzini, antipathic as they are in every 
other respect, alike make no secret of their pro-Russian sympathies, alike hoping, hap- 
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pen what may to the rest of the world, that the Western Powers, or England at least, 
will come to harm in this war. It is a matter, however, in which we cis-atlantic Catho- 
lics can well afford to differ, particularly as we can exercise little or no influence upon 
the events, which ere long will demonstrate who of us all is wisest. 


Encwanp: 1. Libel Suit against Cardinal Wiseman. —2. Degree conferred on Father Faber 


1. Mr. Boyle, a Catholic Priest, has brought an action against Cardinal Wiseman for 
a malicious libel, on the ground of a letter published over the Cardinal’s signature in the 
Univers, in regard to the establishment of the Hierarchy, in which the personal history 
of Mr. B. was traced in terms of great severity. The damages were laid at £10,000. 
The defendant plead ‘‘ Not Guilty.”” The counsel for the plaintiff made an opening 
speech full of appeals to the anti-catholic prejudices of England, and especially to those 
existing against the Cardinal, in consequence of the establishment of the hierarchy, but 
as the fact of publication could not be proved without the evidence of the Cardinal him- 
self, and the Court refused even to allow him to be sworn to give evidence against him- 
self, in a case which might become a criminal prosecution, the plaintiff, to the great joy 
of all right-thinking persons, (whatever the merits of the case might be) was non-suited. 

2. The Holy See has granted the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology to the Very 
Rev. Father Faber, partly, it is thought, in acknowledgment of the services rendered to 
religion by the publication of ‘All for Jesus.’ 


{reLanp: 1. Synod of Tuam. —2. Mt. Melleray.— 3. Industrial Legislation. 


1. The Provincial Synod for Connaught was opened with great splendor in St. Jar- 
lath’s Cathedral, Tuam, by his Grace the Archbishop, on the 15th of August. 

2. On the 1st August took place the annual Academic Exhibition at Mt. Melleray, 
It was a very interesting occasion: the following description of Mt. Melleray, from the 
account in the Cath. Standard, will be read with interest: 


*‘ The progress made by the Irish branch of the great Cistercian family, since, on their 
exile from France, they sought and found a home in their native island, is one of the 
most interesting facts in the religious history of thecountry. Expelled from the land of 
their adoption by a despot — who, perhaps, as a judgment for that first act of his worth- 
less reign, was doomed to spend his last days in ignominious banishment — they wan- 
dered for a time scattered about through Ireland, and, at length, after a temporary 
sojourn in Kerry, they settled among the high range of mountains lying between Tip- 
perary and Waterford. On the wild hillside they built their home, and in a district 
previously untenanted, and scarcely habitable by man, gow | spread around them on 
every side the blessings of civilization and religion. The noble quadrangle, comprising 
church, monastery, cloister, and house of retreat, with its lofty bell-tower and spire, 
by the aid of the charity of this great Catholic nation, speedily arose. Three hundred 
acres of the most sterile soil in Ireland was made, though grudgingly, to yield subsist- 
ence for man. Where the scream of the wild fowl alone was wont to disturb the soli- 
tude, the constant pealing of the great convent bell, and the Divine office chanted by 
choirs of holy monks, now break upon the stillness. Cultivated fields, pine plantations, 
dense shrubberies, gardens, and beehives there;gladden the sight of the traveler. There 
the rich are strengthened against the temptations of their state, and there the poor are 
relieved, and have ‘ the Gospel preached to them.’ ” 


3. Mr. Lucas made on the 31st July a very important speech in the House, on the 
subject of Industrial Legislation for Ireland. As usual with propositions for the benefit 
of Ireland, it was given the go-by by the government, but it excited profound attention, 
and was full of interesting facts bearing on the practicability of the scheme. 


Inpra: The Rt. Rev. Dr. Persico, Coadjutor to the Bishop of Bombay, was conse- 
crated in the Cathedral of Madras, on Whit-Sunday. His Lordship was secretary to 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hartmann. The Apostolic Vicariate of Bombay has been divided by 
the Holy See into two, to be called respectively the Northern and Southern Vicariates, 
the spiritual wants of which are to be administered by two orders—the Jesuits and 
Capuchins. 
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Haurax: On Tuésday, August 8th, a High Mass of Requiem was offered up in St. 
Mary’s, Halifax, at the request of the Micmac Indians, great numbers of whom were 
at this time encamped in the neighborhood of the city, for the repose of all their faithful 
departed, according to one of their pious custgms. The Micmacs sang the various parts 
of the mass themselves, ** with admirable precision and effect,’’ says the Halifax Catholic. 
A private letter dated Sydney, Cape Breton, July 27, gives an interesting account of the 
condition of the same tribe. 

| passed in the vicinity of St. Peter’s Island on the day preceding, or the Vigil of 
St. Anne’s Day, a festival observed by the Indians of Cape Breton from the date of their 
conversion at the Island. The Rev. Mr. Gerroir and Dr. Schulte were in spiritual 
attendance; and from every woodiand spot and by-path, as I rode for thirty miles, 
groups of the aborigines, from the tottering veteran of four-score to the infant of three or 
four years, were seen pursuing their way to the scene of their religious assemblage. It 
was a spectacle that testifies ote § to the perseverance of this primitive race in the 
faith of their early missionaries; and the uniform kindness of the farmers on the road, 
some of whom I met with their vehicles, transporting the canoes of the Indians to the 
nearest waters of (that splendid scene) the Bras d’Or Lake, speaks eminently to their 
credit. The late fertilizing rains, with an immediate succession of warm weather, will, 
I trust, amply realize, as appearances now promise, the labors of husbandry in this fine 
Island.’”’—Halifax Catholic. 

We also find the following in the same paper: 

“Four matrimonial alliances, the parties being members of the Micmac tribe of In- 
dians, were solemnized at St. Mary’s Cathedral church, in this city during yesterday 
forenoon. The youngest bride of the lot was just turned ‘ sweet fifteen,’ and, without 
flattery, they were all pretty girls. They were becomingly dressed in the picturesque 
costume peculiar to these primitive children of the forest, and their appearance at church 
and on the streets attracted much attention. At the same time and place there were four 
children(each two days old) christened, the whole being at one birth, and the mother a 
good looking Micmac matron, whose encampment is located close to the rail road track, 
near the Three Mile House Hotel. The little ones are all apparently healthy. After 
the ceremony they were tumbled into a'blanket, heads and points, and carried off to their 
‘green-wood home.’ ”’ 


Canapa: On Sunday, September 3d, His Lordship, the Bishop of Toronto, held 
an ordination in the private chapel of St. Michale’s Palace, when the sacred order of 
Priesthood was conferred on the Rev. P. Crinran. On Friday, September 8th, His 
Lordship, the Bishop of Montreal, laid the corner-stone of the new Seminary of the 
Mountain, to be built on the spot where the first missions to Canada were established by 
the French. On Ist September the corner-stone of a new church was laid at Aylmer, 
L. C., with great ceremony, high mass being celebrated, and His Lordship, the Bishop 
of Bytown, being present. 


Untren States: 1. Provincial Cowncil.—2. Installation of Bishop O’Regan. — 3. Sisters 
of the Love of God. — 4. Bp. Fitzpatrick’s Return. —5. Pastoral of the Rt. Rev. Coad- 
jwor of Detroit. —6. Xaverian Brothers at Louisville.—7. Arrival of Bp. Lamy. —8 
Holy Cross College. — 9. Mr. Brownson. — 10. Ordinations. — 11. Receptions. — 12. 
Churches. —13. Riots. —14. Obituary.—15. Encyclical Letter of our Holy Father the 
Pope.— 16. Pastoral of the Most Reverend Archbishop of Baltimore. 

1. We understand that the Most Reverend Archbishop has summoned the Bishops 
of this province to meet in Council, in the Metropolitan Church, on the first Sunday of 
November. The immediate occasion of this call is the vacancy in the See of Savannah, 
which can be more effectually provided for in Council than otherwise. 

2. The Rt. Rev. Anruony O’Reaan, D. D., Bishop of Chicago, was installed in the 
Cathedral of that city on Sunday, the 3d of September. A new residence is about to 
be built for the Bishop on the site of the old, which the Tablet terms a “ shanty.” The 
site is one of the finest in the ‘‘ Garden City,’’ and the residence designed will be 
worthy of it. It is an undertaking of the clergy and laity of Chicago. 

3. We have missed receiving a promised account of Canon De Vivaldi’s proposed 
new Order, and in default of it, take the following, which is better than any thing we 
could say, from the Catholic Telegraph. 

73 Vou. II. — No. 9. 
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Sisters or THE Love or Gop.—We have received from the Founder, Very Rey, 
Canon Francis De Vivaldi, a copy of the ‘* Rules and Constitution of the Sisters of the 
Love of God,’’ printed very neatly, by Murphy & Co., of Baltimore. The object of 
this Sisterhood is thus stated in the Constitution: 

** The end of the Sisters of the Love of God, shall be to labor for their own salvation 
by works of Christian charity, and for the eternal salvation, instruction, and civilization 
of the wives and daughters of Pagans, especially in the new world.” 

Besides the three ordinary religious vows, the Sisters of this Order make a fourth, 
‘of consecration to the service of the foreign missions, especially among the Indians 
of North America;” and, ‘*by this fourth vow they are bound to practice all those 
works of Christian charity which have for their object the conversion and religious in- 
struction of the heathen, under pain of sin.” 

Catholic charity alone would have conceived possible the foundation of this Order. 
The fur-trading philanthropy of the world would never have dreamed of that spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is required in order that educated, talented, accomplished ladies be 
induced to bury themselves in a seclusion as complete and more painful than that of the 
loneliest hermitage. But Catholic charity has conceived it, and will realise it. Already 
five young ladies of the Academy of St. Xavier’s, in Pennsylvania, and various others 
in other parts of the Union, have offered to be among the first members of this heroic 
Sisterhood. The first house will be opened as soon as the Very Rev. Founder, now en- 
gaged in collecting, shall have obtained a sum sufficient to purchase a small farm of 
Congress land, and to build a cheap house for the accommodation of the Sisters. The 
humble occupation of these religious will be to teach the children and women of the 
savages all that pertains, not only to religion, but to civilized life; and their life will 
pass in toiling thus among those whom they can never hope to elevate to companionship. 

We sympathise most heartily in any enterprise for the benefit of the poor red men; 
and in this, which is so full of promise, we haye the deepest interest. 

4. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Fitzpatrick has reached his diocese from Rome, whence he bore 
and imparted the blessing of the Holy Father to his people. The message of Pope IX 
to them was, says the Pilot, to persevere under afflictions. 

5. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Zeta, coadjutor, &c., administrator of Derrorr, has 
issued on the 30th August, a Pastoral on the subject of mothers overlaying their infant 
children. 

6. A colony of six Xaverian Brothers from Bruges, Belgium, have arrived in Louis- 
ville, and will superintend the new schools at St. Patrick’s Chapel. 

7. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Lamy of Santa Fé has arrived from Europe, accompanied by 
nine priests, deacons and subdeacons for his mission, and three young men. 

8. The Rev. Peter J. Blenkensop, S. J., has been appointed President of the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

9. Mr. Brownson has accepted conditionally the chair offered him in the Irish Uni- 
versity, and is engaged in preparing his first course of lectures. The salary is said to 
be $3,000 (£600, we suppose). It will not interfere with the Review. 


10. Ordinations. 


Arcupiocese or Battimore. — The Most Reverend Archbishop of Baltimore held 
an Ordination in St. Mary’s Seminary on Friday in Ember week, at which Peter 
McGirr, of the diocese of Hartford received Tonsure; Matthew Carroll, of the diocese 
of Pittsburg, and Dwight Edwards Lyman, of the diocese of Baltimore, received Ton- 
sure and Minor Orders, and Patrick Conway, of the diocese of Toronto, was promoted 
to Subdeaconship. . 

On Saturday in Ember week, Matthew Carroll was made Subdeacon, Patrick Con- 
way, Deacon, and Rev. Jacob Ambrose Walters, of the diocese of Baltimore, was raised 
to the Priesthood. 

Diocese or New York: Saturday, Aug. 12. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral. By the 
Most Rev. Abp. Hucnes. Tonsure and Minors—MM. John Campbell, Francis 
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McNeirney, Edward Lynch and John A. Kelley. Subdeaconship — the above named 
gentlemen, together with MM. Cornelius Canning and Philip McMahon. Tuesday, 
Aug. 15 (Feast of Assumption); Deaconship — the same reverend gentlemen. Thurs- 
day, Aug. 17. Priesthood — the same, together with the Rev. Francis Joseph Baldauf. 
The Rev. MM. Baldauf, Campbell, Lynch and McNeirney belong to the Diocese of 
New York; Rev. MM. Canning, Kelley and McMahon to that of Newark. 

Diocese or Pirrspure: Tuesday, Aug. 29th. At Loretto, Cambria Co. By the 
Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Connor. Priesthood — Rev. R. Christy, a native of Loretto (the 
mission of Father Gallitzin), and the Rev. H. McMurdie, of Mount St. Mary’s College, 
anative of England, and a convert. 


11. Receptions. 

On the 28th of August. At the Convent of the Visitation, Baltimore, Sister Mary 
Bernardine (Millard) was admitted to the religious profession, for the rank of choir 
sister. 

On the 16th Aug. Chapel of Convent of the Visitation, Mt. de Sales, near Baltimore. 
Sister Mary Francis de Sales, and Sister Mary Francis made their solemn profession of 
the three religious vows; the latter as domestic sister. 

On the 28th Aug. At the Chapel of the Franciscan Monastery, Loretto, Cambria 
Co., the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Connor professed the following Brothers: — Brother Ambrose 
(J. McCloskey); Brother Philip (J. Cassidy); and Brother Bernard (J. Devereaux); 
and admitted to the habit Mr. Edward Gold (Brother Anthony), and Mr. Ignatius Linn 
(Brother Felix). 

Sept. 2. Chapel of the Visitation, Frederick City, Md. Sister Jane Frances and 
Mary Alexius made their religious profession, and Miss Mary Constance Pelletier, of 
Boston, Mass., received the white veil with the name of Sister Mary Louise. The 
Rev. Father F. B. Villiger, S. J. received their vows and preached on the occasion. 


12. Churches. 

Aug. 20. At Louisville, Ky., the Church of St. Martin was dedicated by the Rt. 
Rev. Bp. Spapine. At the close of the ceremony the Bishop blessed the fine new bell 
of the church, weighing nearly a thousand pounds. 

Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Louisville laid the corner stone 
of achurch for the Germans, to be dedicated to God under the invocation of St. Peter. 
When completed it will be the sixth Catholic Church in Louisville, besides the chapels. 

Sunday, Sept. 3. At Hoboken, N. J., the corner-stone of the new church of our 
Lady of Grace was laid by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Newark. 

At Emper, Clearfield Co., Pa., Diocese of Eriz, on the Feast of St. Stanislaus, the 
corner-stone of the Church of St. Stanislaus was blessed by the Rev. T. Ledwith. 


13. Riots. : 

At Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., Aug 4. Gabriel Orr preached and excited a riotous 
assemblage, which went the same night to the Catholic Church and attempted to burn 
it. They only succeeded in tearing down some of the fixtures of the Altar, which they 
threw out of the window; the fire going out, after partially burning one of the seats. 
The village authorities called a meeting the next evening, in which the act was denounced 
and an engagement made to bring the perpetrators to justice. We notice that Orr has 
since in another town been arrested and bound over to keep the peace. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 5, the American Protestant Association of New Jersey, consist- 
ing chiefly of Irishmen and Germans, had a great parade in Newark, lodges from New 
York and Brooklyn, similarly composed, being present, making up the number to 1,500 
and upwards. The members of the Lodges were armed with revolvers, and pistols, 
which they discharged on their march. Ata certain point it is alleged that they were 
hooted by some Catholic Irishmen, and that a stone was thrown by a workman from a 
neighboring factory, whereupon the procession fired pistols at the crowd, and being 
near a church (St. Mary’s, German) attacked it, riddled the doors and windows, broke 
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into the interior, and completely destroyed it with all its costly furniture. The priests, 
who lived in rooms communicating with the church, were at dinner and were forced to 
fly for their lives. One Irishman, named McCarthy, was pursued by one of these 
ruffians and murdered by shooting him with a pistol. He died thesame night. The 
fences of the church were torn down, the windows and doors scattered, the shrubbery 
crushed; and in the interior, the altar overturned, the sacred utensils and sacerdotal 
vestments! strewn about and trampled on, the organ broken up, and a beautiful and 
costly Munich Madonna, with a crucifix corresponding, the pictures, the altar-piece, 
and lastly a splendid font for holy water, were all ruined. For this bloodshed and sacri- 
lege a heavy account must one day be rendered to the all-seeing Providence. 


14. Obituary.* 
On the 17th of August the Rev. Michael Gilbridge, late pastor of Waterloo, N. Y. 
On the 31st of August, at the archiepiscopal residence, New Orleans, the Rev. 
Plaiede Vuillermoz, deacon, aged 25 years. He was a native of the diocese of Lyons, 
and was about to be ordained priest, when he fell a victim to yellow fever after ten days 
illness.—Prop. Cath. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF OUR HOLY FATHER THE POPE, 


PROCLAIMING A JUBILEE. 





To our Venerable Brethren the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Ordinaries in Grace and Communion with the Holy Apostolic See. 


PIUS IX., P.P. 


VeNneRABLE Bretruren, Health and Apostolic Benediction! —In looking with the 
solicitude and the sentiments of Our Apostolic charity over the whole Catholic world, 
we can hardly express, Venerable Brethren, with what profound sorrow we are pene- 
trated when we see Christian and civil society troubled on all sides in a lamentable 
manner, tormented, and as it were borne down by the saddest calamities. You are not 
ignorant of it. The Christian nations are at this moment afflicted and disturbed by 
fierce wars, by intestine feuds, by pestilential maladies, by fearful commotions, and by 
other overwhelming misfortunes. hat is most to be deplored is, that among so man 
misfortunes and catastrophes to be bewailed, the children of darkness, who, in their 
generation are wiser than children of light, endeavor more and more, by every kind of 
diabolic artifice, by machinations and conspiracies, to pursue a bitter war against the 
Catholic Church and its salutary doctrine; to overthrow and to ruin the authority of 
every legitimate power; to pervert and corrupt everywhere minds and hearts; to pro- 
pagate in all places the deadly poison of indifferentism and infidelity; to confound all 
laws divine and human; to create and foster quarrels, discord, revolts and impious in- 
surrections, stopping at no crime or no evil doing, and not shrinking from any attempt 
to annihilate — if it were possible — our holy religion, and even to utterly destroy all 
human society. 

Therefore, it is, that in the midst of conjunctures so critical — recollecting that by the 
special mercy of God we possess the resource of prayer to obtain all the benefits of 
which we have need, and to assuage the evils which we dread — we have not ceased to 
raise our eyes towards the high and holy mountain whence we expect all help will 
come. And we have not, in the humility of our heart, become wearied in invoking and in 
supplicating God, rich in mercy, by constant and fervent prayers, that He may deign to 
make war disappear from one end of the earth to the other; that, after having appeased 
the dissensions existing among Christian princes, He may restore to their people peace, 
concord and tranquility; that He may inspire these princes themselves with an increas- 
ing zeal, more and more devoted to the defence and propagation of Catholic faith and 
doctrine, which are the chief sources of the happiness of nations, in fine, that He may 
deliver both sovereigns and nations from all the scourges that afflict them, and that He 
— cause them to rejoice by bestowing on them all true prosperity; that He may give 
to the erring the gift of His heavenly grace to bring them back from the way of perdi- 
tion to the path of truth and justice, and to convert them sincerely to their God. Al- 
ready in our well-beloved city we have prescribed prayers to implore the Divine mercy; 


* The obituary of Lieut. Toby, and account of his conversion, in our September No., should have been 
eredited to the Catholic Herald. 
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nevertheless, according to the example of our illustrious predecessors, we have also 
resolved to have recourse to your prayers and to those of the whole Church. 

It is for that purpose, Venerable Brethren, that we address to you these letters, to 
earnestly demand of your eminent and approved piety, that you use all possible zeal and 
care to exhort the faithful confided to your charge, through the motives already ex- 

, to put off, by a sincere penitence the burden of their transgressions, and to en- 
eavor, by supplications, by fastings, by alms, and by other works of piety, to appease 
the wrath of God, whom the crimes of men have incensed. oy: 

Explain to the faithful, as your fervent piety and wisdom will inspire you, how abun- 
dant are the mercies of God for all those who invoke Him; what power there is in 

rayer, if we close up all access against the enemy of our salvation, to draw near to the 

rd. ‘* Prayer ’’ — to borrow the language of St. John Chrysostom — “ is the source, 
is the root, is the mother of countless blessings; the power of prayer quenches the 
flames, curbs the “rt of lions, suspends wars, appeases combats, calms the tempests, 
puts the demons to flight, opens the gates of heaven, breaks the bonds of death, drives 
away diseases, averts misfortunes, strengthens tottering cities, removes the scourges of 
Heaven and defeats the attacks of men; thereis no evil which prayer does not dissipate.’’ * 

We earnestly desire, Venerable Brethren, that whilst fervent prayers are addressed to 
the Father of eate for the causes announced above, you do not cease, according to 
the wish of Our Encyclical letters of 2d of February, 1849, dated from Gaeta, to im- 
plore, in concert with all the faithful, by supplications and vows more ardent than ever, 
the bounty of the same Father, that He may deign to enlighten our soul with the light 
of His Holy Spirit, and that we may, on the question of the Conception of the Most 
Holy Mother of God, the Immaculate Virgin Mary, soon givea decision which may be 
to the glory of God, and of that same Virgin, our well-beloved Mother. 

That the faithful confided to your care may bring to these prayers a more ardent fer- 
vor, and that they may derive more abundant fruits therefrom, we have been pleased to 
open the heavenly treasures — the dispensation of which has been confided to us by the 
Most High —and to dispense them abroad. Therefore, relying on the mercy of God 
Almighty, and on the authority of His Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, and in virtue 
of that power of binding and loosing which the Lord has given to us, notwithstanding 
Our unworthiness, we, by these presents, grant to all and each of the faithful of your 
dioceses, of both sexes, who within a space of three months to be fixed by each of you 
in advance, and to commence from the day that each of you shall determine shall have 
confessed their sins with humility, and with a sincere detestation, and, purified by sa- 
cramental absolution, shall have reverently received the Sacrament of the Eucharist and 
devoutly visited three churches designated by you, or one of them at three different 
times, praying with devotion for some time according to Our intention for the exaltation 
and prosperity of our Holy Mother, the Church, and of the Apostolic See — for the 
extirpation of heresies — for peace and concord among Christian princes — for the peace 
and unity of the whole Christian people, and who, besides, in the same interval, shall 
have fasted once, and given alms to the poor, as their piety dictates, an indulgence in 
form of a jubilee, which they may apply in the way of suffrage to the souls in purgatory. 

Desirous of facilitating the gain of this indulgence to nuns and others living in per- 
petual seclusion, as well as to those who are detained in prison, or whom corporeal in- 
firmity or other impediment may prevent fulfilling all the works of piety mentioned 
above, we accord to confessors the power of commuting those works to other works of 
piety, or of proroguing in their favor the jubilee for a short time; we also accord to 
them the faculty of dispensing with the communion of children who have not yet been 
admitted to the first Communion. Therefore, we empower you, on this occasion 
only, and during the space of three months, above designated, to grant to the Confes- 
sors of your Dioceses all the powers conceded by Us in the jubilee, made known b 
Our Encyclical letter on the 21st November, 185] —letters addressed to you, aiietel, 
and beginning with these words, ‘ In virtue of Our other ;”’ always, however, making 
the same exceptions as we made in those letters. Besides, we grant you permission to 
accord to the faithful of your Dioceses, as well laymen as secular and regular ecclesi- 
astics, of whatever institution, even those that may have need of a special designation, 
the right to choose as Confessor on this occasion whatever Priest they may wish, 
whether secular or regular, among the approved clergy, and to accord the same right to 
nuns, even to those who are exempt from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, and to other 
women who live in cloisters. 

To work, therefore, Venerable Brethren ! you who are called t» share in Our solicitude, 
and who have been constituted the Watchmen of the walls of Jerusalem. Cease not to 
pray with us, and day and night to mingle with your constant thanksgivings, with hu- 
mility and earnestness, your cries and your supplications towards the Lord our God — 
‘oimplore His divine mercy, that his propitious hand may turn away the scourges 


“St. Chrysostom, XV. Homily on the Incomprehensible Nature of God. Against the Anomeans. 
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brought upon us by our transgressions, and in all pity may scatter over all the richesof 
His bounty. We doubt not that you will be earnest in responding in the most perfect 
manner to the desires and to. the requests which we have just expressed to you. We 
are fully persuaded, also, that, above all, the ecclesiastics, the religious orders, and the 
women, consecrated to God, as well as all the laical faithful, who, in leading a pious 
life, walk worthily in the way of their vocation, will uninterruptedly and with the most 
ardent zeal address their suppliant prayers to God. And that our prayers may find a 
more easy access to God, forget not Venerable Brethren to invoke the suffrages of those 
who have already won the crown and the palm of victory ; and above all let our prayers 
be perseveringly addressed to Mary, Mother of God, the Virgin Immaculate; to her 
whose intercession is the most favorable and the most powerful before God, to her who 
is the Mother of Grace and Mercy; let us also demand the protection of the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and all the Saints who reign with Jesus Christ in the heavens, 

And again, let nothing be nearer to your heart, and consider nothing as more import- 
ant than the employment of all the efforts of your zeal in continually exhorting the 
faithful committed to your care, in giving them your warnings, and your encourage. 
ments, that they may be daily more and more established in firmness and strength, in 
the profession of the Catholic religion ; that they may fly with the most earnest care 
the snares, the ambuscades, and the frauds of men, who seek to ruin them, and that 
they may endeavor to march with an increasing joy in the path of God’s command- 
ments, abstaining with all possible zeal from sins, which are the source of all the evils 
that afflict mankind. Therefore, leave nothing undone to stimulate as much as possible 
the zeal of pastors in particular, that they, acquitting themselves carefully and religi- 
ously of the duty of their charge, may not cease to inculcate in the minds of the 
Christians confided to them, the holy lessons and prescriptions of our divine faith, 
perfecting them therein, nourishing them carefully by the administration of the saera- 
ments, and exhorting all the world to embrace sound doctrine. 

In conclusion, as a pledge of all heavenly gifts, and as an evidence of the very ardent 
charity that we have for you, receive the Apostolic benediction, which we give you from 
the bottom of our heart, and with love to you, Venerable Brethren, to all the Clergy 
and faithful laity confided to your imeaditieindaio. 

Given at St. Peter’s, at Rome, August 1, 1854, the ninth year of our Pontificate. 

PIUS [X., POPE. 


FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND FAVOR OF THE APOSTOLIC SEE, 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
TO THE CLERGY AND FAITHFUL OF THE DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE. 


Venerable brethren of the Clergy, and beloved brethren of the Laity:— 

It becomes our duty to announce to you an extraordinary indulgence in the form of a 
Jubilee, which our Holy Father Pius [X, by his Apostolic letters of the Ist of August 
last, directed to all the prelates of the Catholic Church, has graciously proclaimed. The 
physical as well as moral evils, which at this time particularly are so widely spread 
throughout the world — pestilence in various forms, civil discord and war, together with 
the ravings of impiety, and the scandals which, alas! abound among the professors of 
Christianity, fill his heart with affliction, and move him to sound the spiritual trumpet, 
summoning all to return to their allegiance to God. Justly does he ascribe the calamities 
which deluge society to the sins of men; wherefore he seeks to remedy them, by urging 
them to correct the evil of their ways, and to flee to divine mercy for forgiveness. God 
is at all times willing to grant pardon to the penitent; but there are seasons of special 
mercy and grace, when sinners are more powerfully moved to penance. This is never 
more manifest than when the successor of Peter casts his nets into the deep to draw 
souls to Christ. To encourage repentance, he opens the treasures of the Church, and 
in virtue of the power of binding and loosing, which he has received from Christ, he 
offers plenary indulgence to the penitent, that is the entire remission of the temporal 
a due to sin according to the wise dispensation of divine justice, after the guilt 

as been washed away. The infinite merits of Christ, our only Saviour, are applied to 
this effect, and the good works, labors and sufferings of the martyrs and saints, which 
derive all their value from His grace, are offered up in union with them, as a motive and 
occasion of their application, that our deficiencies may be supplied from their abundance. 
Hasten then, brethren, to avail yourselves of the proffered boon: come forward in these 
days of mercy, and sue for pardon: ‘* Be converted and do penance for all your iniqtt- 
ties; and iniquity shall not be your ruin.’’* 


* Ezech. xviii, 30. 
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The conditions for obtaining this indulgence are, after having made an humble confes- 
sion, with sincere detestation of sin, and received sacramental absolution, and the Holy 
Eucharist, to visit three churches appointed by the Bishop, or one ehurch three times, 
and to pray therein during some space of time in conformity with the intentions of His 
Holiness, for the welfare of the Catholic Church, for the peace and concord of Christian 
rulers, and for the peace and unity of all the Christian people. A fast is to be observed 
onaday chosen by each one, and an alms is to be given to the poor, according to each 
one’s devotion. All these exercises are to be performed at any time within the space of 
three months designated by the Bishop of each diocess. We, therefore, in virtue of the 
authority committed to us, appoint three months to commence with the first day of 
October next, and to end on the first day of January, as the time within which the said 
indulgence may be gained by the faithful of the diocess of Baltimore: and we appoint 
our Metropolitan church, the Church of St. Alphonsus, and the Church of St. Vincent 
in this city, and the Churches of St. Peter, St. Matthew, and St. Patrick in the city of 
Washington, as the churches to be visited by the faithful residing in each city oe 
tively. Wherever only one church is in any town, city, or district, the visit of it three 
times will be sufficient to gain the indulgence. In all cases wherein any of the conditions 
become impracticable, or very inconvenient, we authorize the parish priest, or the con- 
fessor, to commute them, provided that the sacraments of penance and the Eucharist be 
received by all who are capable of them, and that prayers be offered up in conformity 
with the intentions of the Holy Father. Prayer, ie, is a most sure means of dis- 
arming divine justice provoked by the sins of men. When with contrite and humble 
hearts we approach the throne of aoe our supplications find acceptance. Let us, 
then, cast ourselves before God, acknowledging the justice of His chastisements, and 
offering in atonement the blood of our mediator Christ Jesus, which ‘ cleanseth us from 
all iniquity.’’ From the depth of our hearts let us cry: ‘‘ Hear, O Lord, and have mercy, 
for Thou art a merciful God, and have pity on us, for we have sinned before Thee. 
For Thou remainest for ever, and shall we perish everlastingly ?”’ * 

The Sovereign Pontiff desires, brethren, your prayers for light to direct him in the 
discharge of the most solemn function of his high office, namely, the definition pf a doc- 
trine, which, although cherished and panel in the Church has not hitherto been 
maintained as a necessary article of Catholic faith. All the truths of revelation were 
taught by the Apostles, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and preserved always in 
the Church as a sacred deposit from which nothing should be taken, and whereto nothing 
should be added. Nevertheless, even the great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, which were always most prominent among these doctrines, were not propounded 
from the beginning in all their details and consequences with that precision with which 
they were subsequently defined, when the subtleties of innovators compelled the pastors 
of the Church to guard them against the adulterations of human error. The divine 
maternity of the ever Blessed Virgin was declared, in conjunction with the dogma of one 
person in two natures of our Lord Jesus Christ, when the blasphemy of Nestorius was 
exploded, and every believer in the Incarnation was required to acknowledge Mary as 
the Mother of God. Holy, pure, immaculate she was always styled, not only in the 
writings of the Fathers, but in the liturgy, whilst the holy sacrifice was offered up, and 
the application of the blood of our Victim was sought for sinners: yet no solemn and 
formal declaration was made of her exemption from that stain of sin, which infects all 
the posterity of Adam. When attention was particularly directed to this point, the 
devout mind easily recognised a privilege which is so immediately connected with the 
honor of our Lord, although some hesitated to admit such an exemption for the want 
of an explicit and formal declaration of it in the divine Scriptures, or in the writings of 
the ancient fathers. With great wisdom, the rulers of the Church suffered the discussion 
to proceed, forbidding either party to anticipate the judgment of the supreme tribunal, 
out giving their favor to what appeared most consonant to Christian piety, without ven- 
turing on the premature decision of a controversy so important in its bearings. This 
liberty of sentiment thus tolerated and allowed, did not imply a pledge that no de- 
finition of the doctrine in question should ever emanate, much less an avowal that no 
revelation existed which would authorize such a definition. The Pontiffs, on the con- 
trary, expressly limited these provisional measures to such time as they should issue a 
final decision, which they manifested no eagerness to pronounce. Ages have thus been 
permitted to roll by. In the meantime the pious sentiment has sunk deeper and deeper 
im the minds of the faithful, and the feeling of the whole Church is now so manifest in 
reference to this privilege of the Mother of our Lord, that dissent is no longer percepti- 
ble. This is no doubtful indication of the teaching of the Holy Ghost, who abides in 
the Church to lead her into all truth. Our present venerable Pontiff, during his exile at 
Gaeta, called the attention of all the Bishops throughout the world to this subject, and 
Invited them to communicate to him the tradition and sentiments of their respective 
churches, and to express their judgment as to the propriety of issuing a solemn defini- 


* Eph, v, 15. 
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tion of faith, in order to eliminate forever all doubt and hesitation. The matter has since 
engaged the attention of several councils, especially of the Seventh Provincial Council of 
itimore, and has been thoroughly canvassed by learned divines in treatises written 
expressly on this subject; and in assemblies held at Rome. As the time approaches for 
final action, the Holy Father again solicits the prayers of the Christian world, that the 
light of the Holy Ghost may be vouchsafed to es that he may determine and decree 
as may be expedient for the divine glory and the welfare of the Church. After the ma- 
ture investigations that have been made, and the multiplied evidences that have been 
furnished of the general sentiment and judgment of the body of Bishops, the belief of 
this prerogative may well be regarded as flowing from the mystery of the Incarnation; 
but its formal proposition, as an article of faith, still depends on that secret impulse 
which the Divine Spirit may vouchsafe to the Vicegerent of Jesus Christ. His defini- 
tion, if issued, will not create this article, but will give form and sanction to that senti- 
ment which has hitherto been cherished by the spontaneous piety of the faithful under 
the guidance of ancient tradition, and the influence of the Spirit of God. We take this 
occasion, brethren, to recommend to your most earnest prayers the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of these United States, and of all our fellow-citizens. It is not our pro- 
vince, as pastors of the Church, to meddle with political interests: but it is our duty to 
exhort you to continue faithful to the Constitution and Government under which you 
have the happiness to live, obedient to the laws, respectful to all the civil authorities, 
and to prove yourselves by your conduct peaceful and orderly citizens. Be not concerned 
at the suspicions cast on your loyalty sail pomsiotiom, and the efforts made to proscribe 
you, and check the progress of our holy religion. ‘* Who is he that can hurt you, if 
you be zealous of good? But if also you suffer any thing for justice sake, blessed are 
ye. And be not afraid of their fear, and be not troubled. But sanctify the Lord Christ 
in your hearts.’’* Pursue then the peaceful paths of industry, regardless of political par- 
tizanship — shun the use of intoxicating liquors — avoid secret societies — practise your 
religion —teach it to your children — take every opportunity to perform kind offices 
towards your fellow-citizens, whatever wrongs you may endure, and pray that God may 
lead all to the knowledge of the truth. This course of conduct is your best defence — your 
only security: whilst it will vindicate most effectually the honor of the Church. Keep 
far away from scenes of danger, from tumult and bloody strife. In the retirement of 
your chambers, and at the foot of the altar, i out your hearts in prayer, that God 
may turn away His anger, and in the day of His just visitation may remember mercy. 
Implore Him to relieve our country from pestilence, which uow strews the land with 
victims, from the disorders of the elements which spread terror and destruction —but 
above all from the maddening influence of the demon of civil discord. Ask him to con- 
tinue and perpetuate those free institutions which have hitherto united in social brother- 
hood and concord the millions of men of various nations and creeds that from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific bask in the sunshine of liberty. Pray that to all may be imparted the 
still greater blessings of faith and love, that we mayywith one heart and one mouth glo- 
rify God and fulfil his law, in order to our salvation, ‘‘ See, therefore, brethren, how 
you walk circumspectly: not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time, for the days 
are evil.’’ ‘* But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory in 
Christ Jesus, after you have suffered a little, will Himself perfect you, and confirm you, 
and establish you. To Him be glory and empire for ever and ever. Amen.’’t 
Given under our hand at our residence, at Baltimore, on the Feast of the Dolors of 
the Blessed Virgin, in the year of our Lord 1854. 
+ FRANCIS PATRICK, 


Tuomas Fotey, Secretary. Archbishop of Baltimore. 


II. Lrrerary [nre.iicEnce. 


Peruars the most interesting item of this month is the decision of the House of Lords 
that no American can hold or obtain a copyright in England. The day after this deci- 
sion, at six o’clock, A. M., the printers in London were at work upon cheap reprints 
of American works. One house meaning to anticipate the piracy of one of thet valu- 
able publications, proceeded at an early hour to their printers, to get out a cheap edition 
themselves, but found them already at work upon it. The contract between Mr. Bentle 
and the American historian, Prescott, for his forthcoming history of Philip II, for whic 
Bentley was to have paid £1,000 a volume, or $30,000 for the six volumes, is of course 
knocked in the head. The decision is final, and there can be no more enjoyment 0 
copyright in on gongs by American authors, until our government grants the reciprocal 

ight here, which is now, as indeed it always was, as much a matter of self-interest, a8 
of justice and enlightened liberality. 


*I Peter iii, 13. tI Peter v, 10. 
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